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SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

The following observations and suggestions on the 
inspection and examination of Elementary Schools, 
which \yere written, and are now printed, at the 
joint request of the Chairman of the School Board 
in one of the most populous boroughs in the 
kingdom, and of one of the members in Parliament 
for that borough, are based on the results of the 
experience of ten years, from 1860 to 1870, during 
which I was acting as one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. 

D. R. Fbaron. 

Easter, 1876. 
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1. Inspection cmd Examination: what they 
Mean. — The proper scrutiny of an Elementary 
School consists of two principal parts, viz. inspec- 
tion tiTLdi examination. By "inspection" is meant 
the process of seeing a school at work in the course 
of its ordinary routine ; noting how it is constructed, 
warmed, drained, ventilated, furnished, and supplied 
with apparatus and other materials ; how its journals, 
registers, and other records are kept ; what is the 
course of education, physical and intellectual, which 
it supplies to its scholars ; whether it is conducted 
on the most approved methods for economizing time 
and labour ; what is the order and discipline ; what 
the relations of the scholars, to their teachers and 
to one another ; how the teachers give their lessons, 
and how in other respects they are qualified to per- 
form, and do perform their duties. By ** examination " 
is meant the process of testing, by written and oral 
questioning of the scholars, whether the results of 
the instruction given in the school are satisfactory. 

2. Why Both are Necessary. — Some persons main- 
tain that if a school is thoroughly examined, there 
is little or no need for inspection. Others say (or 
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used to say), that if a school is carefully inspected, 
there is little need for examination. Both these 
conclusions are, in my judgment, erroneous. Even 
if the duty of an inspector were only to find fault, 
examination would be by itself an imperfect test of 
a school. But I think there can be no doubt that 
his duty is quite as much to suggest how faults 
should be amended ^ as to find them out and report 
them. Managers and teachers ought to look forward 
to the visit of an inspector, not only vrith anxiety lest 
faults should be found, but also with hope, and an 
expectation that he will suggest means of overcoming 
difficulties and amending defects. And examination 
without inspection will never enable an inspector to do 
this. Moreover, examination of children, even in the 
hands of the most experienced and patient of inspec- 
tors, is not an infallible test Many an inspector's 
judgment formed on examination has been corrected, 
illustrated, or confirmed by inspection ; and many 
a teacher, who, if his school had been only examined, 
would have set his failures down to bad luck, has 
been convinced by a thorough but kindly inspection, 
that he has only himself to blame for them, and that 
it is his own fault if such failures ever recur. And 
it is an equal, or a worse, mistake to depreciate the 
importance of examination. No one can be certain 
of the results of teaching on children^ until those 
results have been tested by examination. The 
capacity of children for receiving and retaining 
knowledge is so very various ; the roads by which 
knowledge comes home to difl'erent children, and to 
the same children at different times, are so different, 
that no one can venture to say that any given child 
has apprehended, until he has proved by examination 
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that it does apprehend. Education, unfortunately, 
is an art which is subject to so many delusions, 
that teachers whose work is not tested by ex- 
amination as well as by inspection will be sure 
to deceive both themselves and the inspector. 
But the combination of careful and intelligent 
inspection with judicious and thorough examination 
obviates the defects which belong to either system 
separately, and renders the tests whereby an experi- 
enced inspector is enabled to j udge of the work of a 
school as sure and perfect as the means of forming 
any human judgment on such materials can well 
be rendered. 

3. JFTiT/ a School should be Inspected before it 
is Uxamined. — Inspection should precede exami- 
nation : — 

Mrst, because if he inspects a school before 
examining it, an inspector will find when he comes 
to the examination that he has already obtained 
much information about the school, which will help 
him to estimate rightly the value of the answers given 
and the work done by the children in the examina- 
tion. He will have seen much that will show him 
when and where he ought to make allowance, and 
when and w^here he may be righteously severe. 

Secondly^ because the scholars having become 
used to his voice and presence during the inspec- 
tion, will be less shy, timid, or excited when they 
come to their examination, and less likely to do 
themselves injustice. 

Thirdly, because examination causes so much 
derangement of the ordinary routine of a school, 
that when it is begun no fair judgment can be 
formed of what would be the discipline and other 
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conditions of the school if the ordinary routine 
had not been interrupted. The finer points of the 
teachers' relations with their scholars, and of the 
tone of the schoolj must be missed, under the 
pressure and excitement of an examination. 

Fourlhii/, because, inasmuch as the grant to the 
flchool depends much less directly on inspection 
than on examination, both teachers and inspectors 
will be apt to slur the inspection over, and go through 
it in a perfunctory way, if it is left to take its chance 
of what time and strength there may be left to 
spare at the end of a long and fatiguing day. 
There is little or no fear of the examination for the 
grant being so slurred over, 

km\Jlfthlij, to go to a matter of detail, because, 
in the case of a small school where inspection and 
examination are both taken on the same day, if 
inspection is taken first, the elder children, who 
can be better relied upon to return to school in 
the afternoon, can be dismissed as soon as the 
inspection is ended at about eleven or half-past 
eleven o'clock, to get their dinner and to rest, 
while the examination of the younger children 
is being conducted with a view to their being 
dismissed altogether about one, or half-past one 
o'clock. This will be found a most useful plan, 
particularly in cases where an inspector has to 
inspect and examine a small school single-handed ; 
aa not only does it save all the children from 
exhaustion, but also gives more space and quiet to 
those who are under examination. 

In the case of a large school, where inspection 
and examination cannot both be got through in the 
same day, it may sometimes be necessary to 'take 
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examination first ; as, for example, where children 
who have left the school during the preceding year 
for employment, or for schools in another locality, 
are recalled for the purpose of being examined. But 
even this necessity may generally be prevented by 
a little forethought and care on the part of the 
inspector, if he gives the managers notice beforehand 
of the course he intends to pursue. And it may be 
taken as a general rule, to which the exceptions 
should be as few as possible, that inspection should 
precede examination. 

4. Pupil- Teachers should be Examined before 
the Inspection. — The examination, however, of 
the candidates and pupil- teachers employed, in the 
school should have preceded the inspector's visit to 
the school. For, as I shall show presently, it is a 
most important part of an inspector s duty to take 
with him to the school the papers which have been 
worked by the pupil-teachers at such examination, 
and to speak to them, and to the principal teacher, 
on their merits and defects. Nothing can be more 
useful to the pupil-teachers and to their instructor 
than that the inspector should have an opportunity 
of actually showing them what answers have been 
made to the questions set in examination. And the 
fear of having their blunders so brought home to 
them will produce painstaking in young teachers, 
who are too often callous to warnings which come 
in dry and terse terms from Whitehall. 

5. Preparation for Inspection. — I proceed, then, 
to treat of these two parts of an inspector s work, 
viz., inspection and examination. And, first of all, 
it may be assumed that he is aware of the import- 
ance of his being early at a school, and is therefore 
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an early riser, and ready either to hreakfust at eight, 
or to take a journey before breakfast, so aa to be at 
his school betimes. Let ua suppose him coming to 
a large town school of three departments,— boys, 
girls, and infants. He is there by 9.80 or 10 at 
latest By means of a circular, which he sends 
round to every school on his list, his district is 
aware of his method, and there is no uncertainty, 
doubt, or anxiety as to how he will proceed. Con- 
sequently, when he reaches the school, he finds it 
working without disorder or derangement in its 
usual routine, all the teachers and their elaases 
being engaged on the work which the time-table 
shows they ought to be doing at that particular 
hour. The time-table itself is, of course, hung in 
a conspicuous place upon the wall, and it is only 
necessary that the inspector should go up and look 
at it in order to be able to understand what is 
going on at the moment of his arrival. Except 
that, of course, he interchanges salutations with 
the principal teacher, no interruption is caused in 
the work by his arrival. His circular has announced 
that the work of the school should, when he arrives, 
be proceeding, and should after bis arrival continue 
to proceed, until he calls for a change, ji,ccording to 
the time-table ; and that the log-book, registers, 
and all other records of the school, together with 
the returns required by the Education Department, 
should be lyiag ready on the table or desk ; that 
the order and discipline of the school will be chiefly 
judged by observation of the working of the school 
under its own teachers, in its regular routine ; and 
that, therefore, if the managers permit the presence of 
visitors at the inspection, it is most important that 
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they should request them to be perfectly silent, and 
to place themselves in such a position as will least 
interfere with the routine of the school ; that he 
will endeavour to give the children an interval, and 
to save them from unnecessary fatigue and excite- 
ment ; but that, as he cannot always undertake not 
to detain them beyond their usual dinner-hour, the 
children should be cautioned to come to school on 
the day of inspection provided with food* 

6. Inspection of the Infant School. — If, as I 
have supposed, the school consists of three depart- 
ments, the inspector's plan will be to take the infants' 
department first, because its scholars will be less 
able than those of the upper departments to bear 
the strain of expectation. I will suppose, then, that 
he has made arrangements to do this ; and that, on 
arriving at the school, he proceeds first to the infants' 
department, where they are expecting him. If the 
principal teacher is a stranger to him, and, on this 
account, or from his knowledge of her derived from 
previous inspections, he has reason to think she is 
nervous, he will endeavour to remove her nervous- 
ness, and that of her pupil-teachers and scholars 
(for the nervousness of a principal teacher is sure 
to communicate itself to her scholars and her 
subordinates), by finding something in the school 
about which he can say a kindly and cheery word. 
An inspector of any tact can always find something 
on coming into a school, such as the cleanness of 
the floor, or the large attendance, on which he can 
bestow a word of praise, so as to take away the 
teacher's fear, or overcome the stifihess which is felt 
at the beginning of an inspection. As a general rule, 
however, it may be said that if an inspector has a 



ble amount of good nature, only the bad 
teachers in his district will be nervous. Ignorant, 
eye-aerving, and incompetent teachers will always be 
nervous, because they fear detection. But teachers 
who know their business, and are on those good terms 
with their scholars and their subordiuates which 
can only be established by thoroughness and com- 
petency, are not nervous. 

I wUl, for the sake of illustrating how the work 
of inspection should proceed, suppose that the infant 
school is worked by a principal teacher, with the 
assistance of three pupH-teaehers, of whom one is at 
the end of the fifth, one of the third, and one of the 
first year of apprenticeship ; and that there are three 
candidates for pupil-teachership. In inspecting this, 
as in the case of every other school, the inspector 
will have two main things to which he must look. 
First, he must look to the order of the school, under 
which term are included the discipline, the drill, the 
musical and other exercises, and the means taken 
for economising time, and for avoiding confusion in 
giving lessons, and in chan^ng from one lesson to 
another. He must also look to the method of the 
school, under which term are included the system 
and practice of delivering lessons, the various 
modes of working the diS'erent subjects of instruction 
in groups or classes, and the means taken to train 
the pupil-teachers, and to make the scholars learn. 

7. Ilow Order is to be Tested. — Having, as I 
have supposed, exchanged a few words with the 
principal teacher, and seen that his materials, log- 
book, registers, &c., are all at hand, so as to be 
available without again interrupting the school, the 
inspector will proceed to apply himself to the first 
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part of inspection, viz., order. If liis assistant is 
with him, he will set him to test the registers, 
and examine into other matters of technical detail 
at the table or desk. Meantime, he will place him- 
self in some place, where he can, without unduly 
attracting the observation of the teachers and 
their classes, quietly watch what goes on ; and 
thus he will proceed to note the school at work. 
In less than five minutes, if the teachers are 
prepared for his mode of procedure, the scholars 
will have forgotten his presence, and will be at 
w^ork as cheerUy and naturally as possible under 
their teachers. How long he will find it to 
be necessary to watch this ordinary life of the 
school depends on circumstances ; but if the time- 
table shows that a change is at hand within a 
reasonable period, it is well that he should continue 
so to watch till the change is completed. There is 
no such tell-tale of the discipline, order, tone, and 
common sense of a school as the change. Is it 
made quickly and quietly ? Does everyone seem 
to know her business, and do it in a simple but 
self-reliant manner ? Are books and slates distri- 
buted or collected and put away without noise and 
confusion ? Do the scholars leave the desks for 
the floor, or the floor for the desks, and are they 
grouped in the gallery for collective lessons, or 
broken up into classes for reading or arithmetic, 
without any misunderstanding ? And through it 
aU, does the principal teacher keep her place and 
control the school by a look, a gesture, or a quiet 
word ? If so, there cannot be much amiss with 
the order of that school. 

8. Sow Method is to be Tested. — If, on looking 
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at the time-table, the inspector sees that a change is 
not to take jilace for something like a quarter of an 
hour, he will leave his post of obsei-vation after a 
few minutes, and proceed to look into the second part 
of inspection, viz., method ; taking care to return 
to his post in time to watch the change. What, 
then, is his duty in proceeding to test method in 
the caae of the infant school which I have sup- 
posed ? If the principal teacher is unknown to 
him, or a probationer, it will be necessary to see 
her take a class, and hear her give a gallery lesson. 
And in an infant school, where gallery lessons form 
80 large and important a part of the work, this last 
will be almost always desirable. 

9. Mistakes m Teaching Infant Classes. — In in- 
specting the class teaching of an infant school the 
inspector will bear in mind what are the errors 
most frequently committed by unskilled teachers, 
and will look to see whether the principal teacher 
herself avoids those errors, and trains her pupil- 
teachers to avoid them. Such errors are, for 



(l). Not Keeping a Class in Good Order. — When 

infants are called out in drafts on the floor, as, for 
instance, for the purpose of a reading lesson, a chalk 
line should be drawn on the floor, and they should 
be made to stand carefully and steadily to that line. 
All fidgeting and ugly little habits, all lounging, 
slovenly ways of standing and sitting at lessons, 
should be checked with the moat scrupulous care in 
an infant school, while such habits are yet un- 
settled, and are therefore more easily eradicated 
than they will be found to be in the upper schools. 
I The utmost attention should be paid to the mode 



of holding books, slates, and pencils — ^to the manner 
of rising up and sitting down, and to all the pos- 
tures and movements of the children in class, and 
when changing from one lesson to another. 

(2). Not Making the Children Speak out. — ^This 
is a common but a most easily cured fault in infant 
schools. If the inspector, or his assistant, when he 
comes to examine the infants in reading, calls them 
up one by one to a table, as is sometimes done, he 
will, by such a practice, greatly encourage the fault of 
not making the children speak out. But if he insists 
on making the children, who are presented to him 
for individual examination in reading, read in their 
classes at a reasonable distance from him, and re- 
quires them to follow on, and to find and keep 
their place in a reading book, he will soon check 
tills fault. All individual examination should, as 
far as possible, be done as part of class examination. 

(3). Moving to the Children and Touching them^ 
instead of taking up a well-chosen Position and 
Controlling them from that Position by the Voice 
a/nd Eye. — This is a most common fault in young 
teachers. And a good way for the principal teacher 
to correct it in her pupil-teachers and candidates is 
to make them, when taking a class, or giving col- 
lective lessons, stand behind a small desk. If a 
small reading desk is placed in front of any young 
teacher who has the fault, and she is required not 
to leave it, she wQl soon break herself of this bad 
habit. Every school ought to be furnished with 
one of these desks, capable of being raised and 
lowered, to suit the various teachers' height, for 
every teacher in the school. But, failing such a 
desk, a chair may serve the purpose, if turned 




round, so that its back may form a barrier to the 
young teacher, and give her something to grasp 
with her bands. 

(4). Allowing the Children to Itecite, or Read, 
Simultaneously, or Individually, in a Monotonous, 
or as it is sometimes called, a Sing-song, Voice. — 
Exercise in simultaneous reading is of the greatest 
importance in an infant school, if properly used ; 
but it is a mode of teaching which is liable to great 
abase, and when abused it is worse than useless, and 
positively injurious. K in the simultaneous part of 
the reading lesson the children do not imitate the 
voice and accent of the teacher, but repeat after her 
in a monotonous tone ; or if part of the class is lazy, 
and catches up the words repeated by the diligent 
children in a perfunctory manner, such simultaneous 
teaching ia positively harmful. But I defer the 
suggestions which I wish to make on the teaching 
of reading til! I come to treat of this subject as part 
of the inspection of the upper schools. 

All such faults as these the inspector will of course 
expect the principal teacher to avoid ; and, if she 
is a probationer, he will not issue her certificate 
until they are amended. When once the training 
colleges come to see that teachers do not get their 
certificates if they have these faults, they will pay 
more attention to the work of their students in the 
practising schools. By similar tests, graduated in 
severity, the inspector will test the class teaching 
of the pupU-teachers and candidates. A fifth year 
pupil-teacher should have thoroughly, and a fourth 
year pupil-teacher very nearly, mastered all these 
rudimentary points in class teaching. And no 
certificate of fitness to conduct a small rural school 
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ahould ever be given to a fifth year pupil-teacher 
who fails in these matters, or who has not got a 
proper control of children. Of the rest of inspection 
of class teaching, viz., by pupil-teachers and candi- 
dates, I will speak when I come to the upper 
schools (see § 15). 

10. Gallery Lessons in Infant ScJiools. — Whether 
the principal teacher is a probationer, or known to 
him or not, it will probably be desirable that the 
inspector should hear her give a gallery lesson. 
Young teachers of infant schools are sometimes 
apt to think they can do this well, but have 
generally much to learn in it. And older teachers, 
unless called upon by the inspector to give such 
lessons, are apt to get careless and slovenly in them. 
There are few parts of the teacher's art in which 
practice is more important, or in which time and 
trouble are more often misspent. I have seen a 
gallery lesson given in an infant school, in a great 
town, by a teacher newly come from a training 
college, to a class of twenty or thirty children, 
averaging from five to seven years, with one or two 
lady managers sitting by in smiUng satisfaction, 
which was perfectly useless as a means of educa- 
tion. The children did not understand half the 
words that were used, and though they preserved 
a grave and apparently attentive demeanour, they 
were unable, within two minutes of the end of the 
lesson, to answer the most rudimentary questions 
on the lesson, or, in fact, to tell one word of what 
the teacher had been talking to them about. 

11. Mistakes ill Gallery Jjessons. — In inspecting 
a collective or gallery lesson, whether given by the 
principal teacher or by one of the senior pupil-teachers 
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in the infant school, the inspector will bear in mind 
those faults which his experience teaches him are 
most commonly made by teachers in giving such 
lessons, and will look carefully to see how far the 
teacher whose work he is inspecting is free from 
them. The following may be mentioned as among 
the most common of such faults : — 

(1). As to the Matter of the Lesson, — {a) Not 
Preparing the Lesson carefully Beforehand, — No 
collective lesson ought ever to be given, no matter 
how simple the subject may be, without preparation. 
One of the most distinguished and successful of the 
head-masters of our public schools once told me that 
he never felt it right to give a lesson to his sixth- 
form, even in so well-known an author as Virgil, 
without preparation. Yet he is one of the best 
scholars in the country, and must be familiar with 
almost every line of that author. And no doubt 
this is the right view for a teacher to take of the work 
of teaching. If an infant school teacher does not 
carefully prepare her collective lesson, the result is 
very soon apparent to an on-looker. The unpre- 
pared lesson will be unmethodical, ill-arranged, 
showing want of reflection and resource, and 
generally inadequate to the subject and the occa- 
sion. Teachers who do not prepare their lessons 
become more and more inefficient, instead of im- 
proving, as time goes on. Every teacher should 
keep a note-book^ to be used on purpose for the 
preparation of lessons. And the inspector should, 
when he inspects the infant school, inquire whether 
the principal teacher keeps such a book and ac- 
customs her pupil-teachers who have passed 
their third year to do the same And he should 
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ask to see these note-books, in order that he may 
form some opinion of what is the work which has 
been done by the teachers in the infant school by 
way of preparation for the instruction to be given 
to their scholars. If no such notes are kept or 
forthcoming, the inspector will ask a few questions, 
such as, " On what subjects have you given object 
lessons, or lessons in Natural History, or any 
collective or gallery lessons during the past year ? " 
Then taking one of those lessons which has been 
recently delivered, he will inquire what steps the 
teacher took to prepare for delivering that lesson. 
If no such preparation appears to have been made, 
the inspector will of course call attention to this 
grave defect in his report. And if it appears that 
some attempts have been made to prepare, but that 
no notes have been taken or kept of such prepara- 
tion, the inspector will point out the advantages of 
taking and keeping such notes, not only for the 
sake of the scholars, but also for the sake of training 
young pupil-teachers. The preparation note-book 
of an experienced teacher is a most valuable aid to a 
young pupil-teacher in teaching her how to prepare 
for a lesson, where to go for her materials, and how 
to manage them. It is also most useful to the 
inspector when he comes to ask the upper classes of 
the infant school questions on the gallery lessons 
which have been given them during the last few 
months ; because, if the preparation note-book is put 
into his hands, he can see exactly what the children 
are supposed to have been taught, and on what it 
may be fairly expected that they should answer his 
questions. Every time that a lesson is given from 
the notes entered in the note-book the date of such 
delivery of the lesson should be affixa^^c^ \!cl^ ^<^\rsw 
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Thia will not only help the teacher in reviewing or 

going over back work, but will also serve as a guide 
to the inspector in weighing the results of any 
examination, conducted either by himself or by the 
teacher on his behalf and in his presence. 

{h) Another fault which may be noticed under 
this heading is that of not giving a Lesson in plain, 
homely Language, or dwelling on those Points in it 
which come home to the Children. This is not an 
uncommon fault of object lessons. Such lessons 
sometimes consist of little more than a string of 
attributes, described in long names of Greek or 
Latin origin. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
such lessons are worthless, and disgust children with 
their school The inspector will notice whether the 
class in coming to its gallery lesson is lively or 
dull. If the gallery lessons given in a school are 
good, the children will come to them with a sense of 
pleasure ; they will know they are going to hear 
something interesting, and will be on the tiptoe of 
expectation. But if all that is going to be done 
with them is to hold up a piece of coal, or of wool, 
before them, to tell them its properties in long out- 
landish words, and to expect them to repeat those 
words after the teacher, they will of course be listless 
and duU. The curiosity of the young is so great, 
their desire for information on matters which interest 
them is so keen, that a teacher who takes pains will 
have no difficulty whatever in rousing them. Her 
difficulty will rather be to moderate their esicite- 
ment. No object lesson should ever be given with- 
out the accompaniment of a little story or anecdote. 
This will not only help to fix; the information given 
by the lesson in the children's minds, but wUl \be 
repeated by many of them to their parents at honh^ 
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and will serve to interest the parents in the work of 
the school. 

(c) Auother fault which may be mentioned under 
this heading is that some teachers do not make the 
most of their resources. I have known an infant 
school teacher complain that the managers did not 
furnish her with an object-box, and give that as an 
excuse for not having delivered any object leasona 
during the course of the past year, while all the 
time there were pictures hanging on the walls of the 
school-room from which she might have given a 
course to last several years, and while the county 
all round was teeming with natural and artificial 
objects of interest 1 remember once, in the county 
of Durham, taking down from the wall of an infant 
Bchool an excellent coloured print of a rhinoceros, 
and aaking the first class, who were chiefly pitmen's 
children and fairly intelligent, some questions about 
it. Not one of them knew what it meant ; they 
had never been told anything about it. At last, after 
a careful and wondering study, one little boy said 
" It's a coodie," meaning thereby a donkey. One 
would scarcely have thought it possible that a 
teacher of infants should have spent a year in 
working with them, in a room where there was 
such a picture, and not have talked to them at 
all about it. But no one who has not been an 
inspector of schools can imagine how wanting 
in resource, adaptation, and the general power of 
making the most of their materials some of our 
trained teachers are. 

(2). As to the Manner of the Leason. — The inspector 
will look to see whether the class is under proper 
control and whether it is judiciously arranged in the 
gallery ; whether the older and more atea-d.^ *is\?ts.isa. 
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are put at the back, and the younger children in 

front, so as to be nearer to the teacher ; whether the 
teacher takes up a good poaition before the class and 
keeps it. I have seen a teacher, when delivering a 
gallery lesson, walk np and down in front of the 
class the whole time of the lesson, like a wild 
creature in its den at the Zoological Gardens, thus 
always having her back towards some portion of her 
class. It is hardly necessary so say how bad such a 
practice is for all concerned, both teachers and 
scholars. The inspector will also look to see whether 
the apparatus required for the purpose of the lesson, 
such as a picture, is properly placed, in a good light, 
and so that all the class can see it readily. He wUl 
notice whether the teacher shows too little vigour, 
or misdirected vigour ; whether she makes her voice 
reach all the class clearly, without screaming or un- 
duly raising it. He will carefuUy note all these and 
similar faults, and will speak to the teacher about 
them, as well as about her merits, at the close of the 
day's inspection. 

12. Gallery Lessons by Fupil- Teachers. — If there 
ia a fourth or fifth year pupil-teacher in the school, 
it ia essential to hear her give a gallery-lesson. 
The previous pupil-teacher examination should have 
given, as notes for a lesson, a choice of two or 
three subjects suitable to infants. The inspector 
will make a point of having looked over the 
pupil-teacher's work before he comes to the school ; 
and he will do well to require fourth and fifth 
year pupil -teachers to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to give one of the lessons for which notes 
have been written at the examination. OiAy so 
can theory and practice be properly connected. No 
inexperienced person would believe how they become 
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disconnected in some teachers' minds. I have 
known a school in which " notes of lessons " were 
regularly prepared by the pupil-teachers for the 
principal teacher, but in which no one such lesson 
was ever delivered. Incredible as it may seem, I 
found, on inquiry, that no lesson was ever given 
from the notes prepared, and no notes were ever 
prepared for the lesson actually given. In well- 
written notes of a lesson, the teacher has the class, 
in her mind's eye, always before her, and the spirit 
of practice breathes through the written notes. 
The inspector will give notice at the previous 
collective examination of pupil-teachers that fourth 
and fifth year pupil-teachers must be prepared not 
only to deliver a lesson if required from the notes 
written at the examination, but also to hand in to 
him some half-dozen copies of notes, made during 
the past year, from which he can select a lesson to 
be given. If a pupil-teacher has written bad notes, 
at the examination, nothing will bring home her 
defects more to her and to the principal than 
making her try to deliver a lesson from them. 
And of course it would not be fair to take those 
notes only as the invariable test, because notes for 
a lesson require, and ought to imply, careful 
thought and study beforehand ; so that those written 
at an examination are after all but an imperfect 
test of what the pupil-teacher could do for her class, 
in the quiet and leisure of her own room. The 
inspector will require the principal to be with 
him when a fourth or fifth year pupil-teacher gives 
her lesson. And he will do well after having 
carefully taken his notes, to ask the principal 
such questions as these — " What observations 
do you make on that lesson ? " " What fe^V^ 
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do you find ? " " AVbiit waa good ? " This 
will make her realize and turn her attention to 
correct her pupil-teachers' faults in the courae of 
the year. 

13. ^Examination of the Infant School. — Having 
finished hia inspection of the infant school, that 
is to say, having satisfied himself of its condition 
as to order, method, arrangements, the teaching 
power of the principal, and assistant, certificated 
teachers, and the means taken to train the pupil- 
ttiachers, the inspector will proceed to his examina- 
tion. It may be said — " Surely you cannot examine 
infants." " What can there be to examine infanta 
in ? " Of course in an infant school inspection 
is a proportionately greater affair than in an 
upper school, and esamination is companitively 
unimportant. Still even here examination ia 
necessary and valuable. The subjects of examina- 
tion will be such as,— First, the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic of the older children. They should 
all begin to learn the multiplication table as soon 
as possible, and to learn it as accurately as possible. 
Next, recitation, that ia saying by heart passages 
from the poets and from standiird authora ; the 
importance of which cannot be over-rated. Next, 
the collective leasona of the past year. The 
inspector will take into his hands the preparation 
note-book of the teachers (see § 11); and, by 
cpiestioning the children himself, and by requiring 
the teachers also to question them, will very soon 
find out whether good work has been done in 
gallery lessons during the past year. He will also 
look to the manual and other exercises of the 
scholars, whether accompanied by singing or 
not. A list of these exercises should be placed 
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up in the school, so that he may be able to call 
for any one of them, and that the teaehers may 
be remmded to practise and go through them 
regularly. 

The inspector will not forget that, when one 
he has begun the examination of the scholars, 
he is to a certain, though only a. pai-tial, extent 
responsible for the order and discipline of the 
school. When the routine of the children's work 
has been altered, and the inspector is himself 
addressing them, and otherwise taking their classes 
into his own management, it would be most unfair 
to find fault with the teacher for any little 
defects of order. The intervention of a third 
person between the teacher and the scholars must 
be regarded as ti-ansfcrring part at least of the 
i-esponsibility for the order of the school to that 
person. And this will be more the case in an 
infant school than in an upper school, as the 
children are younger, and have acquired less settled 
habits of self-control. Indeed it will, in an infant 
school, be. more often desirable that the inspector 
should require the teachers to conduct the examina- 
tion for him, than that he should attempt to do it 
himself. Very few men examine infants really well. 
Women are naturally much lietter qualified for such 
a task. As a general rule, an inspector may be 
content if, knowing what ought to be done in an 
infant school, and what may fairly be expected of 
the scholars, he gets the teacLers to act under his 
orders for the examination of the children in the 
results of the instruction which has been given to 
them. 

14. Conference with the Teachera. — When the 
inspection of the school and the e.x.ammi.ucivi. 'il ^t 
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chOdren are ended, and the children have all been 
dismissed, the inspector wOl call to him the whole 
Btaff of the school, for the purpose of remarking on 
the papers worked by the pupil-teachers at the collec- 
tive examination ; of commenting on their faults and 
merits as teachers, as shown by the mspection and 
examination ; and, as far as possible, of telling them 
how to amend such defects. I look upun this 
process, for which the inspector will be careful 
to allow time, as one of the most valuable parts of 
his duties. But as a more complete account of the 
process can be given in connexion with upper 
schools, I defer my suggestions on this matter till 
I come to treat of the inspection of the boys' 
department. (See § 59.) 

15. Inspection of the Boys' School. — Having 
finished his inspection and examination of the 
infant school, the inspector will proceed to the 
upper schools, taking the girls' school first, unless 
otherwise arranged "with the teachers. But, as the 
inspection of the girls' school will be the same, 
except in respect of needlework, as that of the boys, 
while that of the boys will give a more complete 
account, I will suppose the girls' school done, and 
that the inspector is now going to begin with the 
boys. It is understood that while he has been 
inspecting the girls' school, his assistant has beea 
examining the boys' school in the elements, and vice 
versd. In the boys' school, as in the infant school, 
the circular (see § 5) has prepared all for their part, 
and he finds the school, when he enters it, proceed- 
ing in its ordinary way. No dera,ngement of the 
routine takes place, except such slight derangement 
as is caused by the presence to-day, for the purpose 
oi he'mg examined, of children who have left school. 
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or who would uot ordinarily be present but for the 
esamination. This rule, that the school shall be 
going on in its ordinary way until disturbed by the 
inspector, is a vital thing. If work is suspended, 
and the children are sitting idle, in eager expecta- 
tion, order cacnot be preserved, the tone is lost, and 
the highly-strung nerves of children and young 
teachers break down. Moreover, owing to accidents 
of road and rail, the most punctual of iaspectors 
may be late. If the school work is going forward 
in the ordinary way, the evils of an accidental 
unpunctuality are reduced to a minimum. But, if 
not, the injury done to the prospects of the school 
for that year's examination may be most serious. 
16. Moto the Inspection should be Begun.- — 
On entering the boys' school, the inspector will 
begin his inspection by watching for some Kttle 
time, aa before described for the infant school 
(see § 7), the school at work. There is no loss of 
time in doing this. The assistant is either doing 
some mechanical work for him, such as testing the 
Registers, or is examining in the elementary sub- 
jects in another department, or is finishing another 
school in the same town. In the case of a boys' 
school, there will be some diiference in the method 
of inspection, aceordiag aa the school is a small or 
large one. If it is a small one, consisting only (say) 
of a principal teacher, and two pupil-teachers, the 
principal teacher must always be taking a large 
share in the actual work of teaching ; the amount 
of superintendence which he will have to do will be 
comparatively small ; the school will depend for its 
instruction mainly on his own exertions ; and the 
inspector accordingly wiU have to watch how he 
teaches, quite as much as how the pupil-teachers 
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teach. But in a large school, consisting (say) of a 
principal and an assistant certificated teacher, with 
five pupil-teachera, and three candidates, the case is 
different. Here the principal teacher must, during 
the year, have been largely concerned with superin- 
tending and directing, rather than with actually 
imparting knowledge. Not that a good and active 
teacher will ever fail to take some teaching work 
himself, both to keep his own hand in, and also to 
raise the standard of teaching and set an example. 
But still his main business, if his staff is fairly 
efficient, will have been superintendence and not 
teaching. And the inspector accordingly will be 
able to have him by his side as he goes through 
the school, to reply to any questions, to assist his 
judgment, and to give any necessary orders. This 
will be found in fact to be an excellent way of 
inspecting the principal teacher. Whether, how- 
ever, the school is large or small, the first thing for 
the inaptictor to do is to consult the time-table, 
ao as to understand what is and ought to be 
going forward, and to know how best to allot his 
time. In the case of a big school, he will also, if 
possible, consult the log-book. The log-book of a 
large school, kept by an intelligent and efficient 
teacher, will throw a flood of light on the organiza- 
tion and character of the school ; the methods taken 
for instructLng and training the pupil-teachers ; 
the share of the work in the school which has 
during the past year been committed to assistant- 
teachers and pupil-teachers ; the course of instruction 
which has been given in the higher subjects to the 
upper classes ; the difficulties which the principal 
teacher has met with in his year's work, and the 
uip/ins taken to encounter them. These, and many 



similar particulars, may lie gathered from a well- 
kept log-book ; and, after studying it, an inspector 
will go to his task prepared in a great measure with 
a notion of what he should look at or look for. It 
is not a bad plan to make teachers bring their 
log-books to the collective examinations of the 
pupil - teachers, so that the inspector may have 
, time to study them carefully. The inspector may 
with great advantage keep a private rota for this 
purpose of all the teachers in his district, so as 
to secure that every teacher should bring his 
log-book to the collective examination every two 
or three years. The inspector, in watching the 
routine of the school, will consider also such 
important questions of method as the means 
taken to promote emulation, and to encourage 
effort in the scholars ; whether, for example, they 
are marked, either by valuation or place-taking, for 
any of their lessons as well as for attendance. It 
ia singular that this is so much neglected in 
elementary schools. They might take example in 
this respect from the secondary schools. 

17. importance of Last Year's Notes. — In the 
boys' school, as in the infant school, the inspector 
will endeavour to see a change take place. The 
remarks made on this matter in reference to 
infant schools apply here also (see § 7) ; and the 
bigger the school, the more important is this part 
of the inspector's duty. Having witnessed a 
change, or otherwise satisfied himseli tiiat the school 
is well in hand, conducted methodically so as to 
economize time, to avoid disorder, noise, and con- 
fusion, and to produce liabits of obedience and 
self-restraint in the scholars, the inspector will 
to look to the teaching of the various 
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members and proposed members of the staff. If he 
hu8 seen the school before, he will,of course, be careful 
to have with hira his note-book of the last year, so aa 
to be able to refer to it and see what improvement 
(if any) or the reverse has taken place. Nothing 
can be more discouraging to a young teacher, who 
has had fault found with him last year, and who has 
taken some pains to improvej and has looked forward 
with anxiety to the inspector's visit, than to find 
that the inspector takes no notice of the fault. 
And, on the other hand, it is surprising what an 
effect it has in a school, when the teachers find 
that the inspector remembers them, and all about 
them. A word from the inspector at the end of 
the lesson — " I see you have remembered what I 
said to you last year about so and so " — will 
work marvels. 

18. Inspection of the Teaching. How to 
Inspect the Candidates for Fupil-Teacherships. — 
Unless there is some special reason for departing 
from that course, the inspector will begin his inspec- 
tion of the teaching, by looking to the teaching of 
the candidates. There is no more difficult task that 
an inspector can have to perform, than that of judging 
the merits of candidates for pupil-teacherships. The 
pupil-teachers have definite work to do by which 
the inspector can test them. But it is often not till a 
day or two before the inspection, that managers are 
in a position to present a boy as a candidate. And 
then of course the inspector is in face of the usual 
difficulty of judging of raw material. To take a boy 
out of a class and judge whether he will make a good 
teacher is no easy task ; and the responsibility and 
difficulty are increased when the managers present 
four or five candidates for one vacant place, and ask 
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the inspector to select the beat. In practice I have 
found the following simple tests valuable : — 

Select a class to which the candidate may give a 
lesson ; which should not be one of the youngest in 
the school, but a fairly steady one, somewhere about 
the middle of the school. It is a great mistake in 
testing or training candidates and young pupil- 
teachers, to put them to take very young classes. If 
the candidate has ever taken a class before, observe 
how he holds himself before the class ; ■whether he 
adopts a free and erect carriage, or is slovenly and 
listless in his postures. Even if he has only taken 
the class once or twice, he ought to have received 
some drill from the principal teacher in these matters, 
to say nothing of his having, while a scholar, 
observed how his teachers conducted themselves in 
these respects. Observe whether he shows any 
power of using the eye in controlling his class. One 
of the first things that a teacher has to learn is 
to make his clas.9 feel that every member of it is 
continually in his eye. If the candidate is short- 
sighted, he should not be passed for apprenticeship 
unless he has become familiar with the nse of 
spectacles. Put the candidate to take a reading 
lesson. Use the lesson as a means of seeing whether 
he has been trained at all in the ordinary elementary 
rules of teaching that subject (see § 21) ; and after 
hearing this for a sufficient time, require him to 
question his class, as a means of testing his general 
intelligence and capacity, and his readiness, 

1.9. Inspection of the Pupil-Teachers. — Having 
finished with the candidates, the inspector will 
proceed to take the pupil teachers. He has alreaciy, 
when be came into the school, by examination 
of the time-table and by a conversatioa tUft':<i.- 




upon with the principal teacher, if the school ia a 
large one, settled in what order he means to review 
the teaching of the pupil-teachers ; which of them 
he means to see taking the ordinary instruction in 
reading, writing, or arithmetic ; and from which of 
them and at what o'clock, he will expect a collective 
lesson. In arranging his programme for this part 
of the inspection (which it ia moat essential should 
be carefully thought out, so aa not to waste hia own 
time, or that of the school, and so as to get the 
greatest possible knowledge of the school, in the 
shortest possible time) he will take into considera- 
tion the pupil-teacher papers, which have been 
worked for him at the collective examination, and 
which he should make a point of havijig looked 
over before he comes to the school If, for example, 
a pupil-teacher has done badly, he will give par- 
ticular attention to his teaching, in order to aee if 
his bad work in examination ia due to idleness or to 
devotion to teaching. 

20. programme of tlie Dai/'s Work. — I have 
already supposed that the school, if a large one, con- 
sists of an experienced principal teacher, one certifi- 
cated assistant-teacher, five pupil-teachers, a.nd three 
candidates (see § 16). In orderfully to illustrate how 
the inspection of such a school should be conducted, 
I will further suppose that the assistant-teacher ia a 
probationer, whose teaching power must be specially 
tested, but that, as regards the principal, being a 
well-known and experienced man, it will not be 
necessary to require him to give lessons, but will be 
sufficient to ask him to take part in the examination 
of one or more of the higher classes, in the higher 
subjects (see Appendix 11.) ; and that of the five 
pupil-teachera, one is at the end of the fifth year. 
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one of the fourth, one of the third, one of the 
second, and one of the first year of apprenticeship. 
The inspector, having examined the time-table, and 
conferred with the principal teacher, will make a 
sort of programme for himself thus. 

I will test the three candidates from 10 to 10.30 : 
at 10.30 I will begin my inspection of the teaching 
of the staff. I see by the time-table, that the follow- 
ing teachers will be doing the following work with 
their respective classes at the following hours : I shall 
therefore take the following course in my inspection ^ 
— First year pupil-teacher — reading lesson at 10.30 ; 
fifteen minutes, 10.30 — 10.45. Second year pupil- 
teacher — writing lesson at 10.30 ; fifteen minutes, 
10.45 — 11. Change, and ten minutes' recreation, 
at 11. Watch this; speak to the senior pupil- 
teachers as to the lessons they are going to give. 
Fifth year pupil-teacher — collective lesson in 
English grammar at 11.10; thirty minutes, 11.1 — 
11.40. Fourth year pupil-teacher — arithmetic 
lesson at 11.40; twenty minutes, 11.4 — 1 2. 
Third year pupil-teacher — collective lesson in 
geography at 12; twenty minutes, 12 — 12.20. 
Singing heard, and dismissal watched ; 12.20 — 
12.40 ; and, if the time is likely to be short at the 
end of the day, and an opportunity will not occur 
next day, pupil-teachers and candidates spoken to 
respecting their papers and teaching. Assistant 
master's collective lesson in English history at 2 ; 
thirty minutes, 2 to 2.30. Examination in grammar, 
geography, history, and the specific subjects of 

^ N.B. The secular hours of the school are supposed to be 
from 9.30 to 12.30 ; and from 2 to 4 for the lower classes, 
and to 4.30 for the senior classes. The inspector is supposed 
to have arrived at 9.50. 
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higher inBtruetion, throughout the school, the 
pnneipal, assistant, and senior pupil-teachers tak- 
ing a part ; 2.30 to 4 30. Consideration with the 
principal teacher of the condition of the school as 
regards the results of inspection, and, if not done 
before, review of their examination papers with the 
pupil teachers ; 4.30 to 5, 

Such a programme as this will give a complete 
view of the whole organization of the school, its 
staff, their capacities and duties, its system, &c. ; 
and, when eomhined with the individual examination 
in the elements, which is to follow, or has already 
been effected, forms as complete and searching a test 
as any institution has to go through. No other 
class of schools, it may safely be asserted, could 
stand such a trial. And now for the details of it. 

21. Inspection of a Beading Lesson. — The 
inspector, accompanied by the principal teacher, 
goes to the class-room, where the first year pupil- 
teacher is to take his reading lesson. They place 
themselves where, with least intrusion, they can 
best observe and hear aU thiit passes between the 
young teacher and his scholars. The principal 
teacher does not of course interfere at all : the 
inspector only so far as the shortness of the time 
at his disposal renders it necessary for him, when 
satisfied on one part of the process, to ask the pupil- 
teacher to pass to a latter part. For example, in the 
above supposed programme (see § 20), the reading 
lesson of the first year pupil-teacher will really last 
half-an-hour ; but the inspector can only afford 
fifteen minutes for it. He must, therei'ore, if he 
wants to see the pupil-teacher's teaching in all the 
different parts of a reading lesson, stop him, when 
he is satisfied with one part of the process, and 
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request him to go to another. It is, of course, 
desirable to do this as little as possible ; as it dis- 
courages. If a young teacher has prepared his 
lesson properly, all the parts of it will hang together ; 
and he will be sorely put out, if told to alter his 
course. In the above supposed case, where, simul- 
taneously with the first year pupil-teacher's reading 
lesson, a second year pupil-teacher's writing lesson 
is going on, a better plan will be for the inspector 
to hear the reading lesson, say, for eight minutes, 
then to go for twelve minutes or so to the writing 
lesson, and to return for the remaining ten minutes 
to the reading lesson. And this kind of thing 
should be done as much as possible ; the great 
object m inspection, as distinguished from ex- 
amination, being to disturb the order of the school 
as little as possible. 

On reaching the class-room, or part of the 
school-room, where the reading lesson is beginning, 
the inspector, having regard both to the pains which 
have been taken by the principal teacher in training 
his pupil-teacher, and to the diligence and aptness 
of the lad himself, will observe such things as these, 
in addition to those already noted for a candidate 
(see § 18):— 

First — Does he place himself where he can duly 
see, hear, and be heard ? — The class should be so 
arranged and he should be so far ofi* from it that he 
can see every child in it with a movement of the 
eye only, by just raising the eye from the book. 
No child should be so placed, nor should he so stand 
or sit, that he is obliged even to turn his head to 
look at any one child, still less to turn his body. 
He should have a little desk in front of him, on 
which he may place his book and any preparatory 
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notes he may have made, so as to have his hands 
free. On the other hand, he must not be so far off 
as to be obliged unduly to raise his voice to make 
himself heard, or aa that he cannot easily hear the 
furthest child in the class reading in his natural 
voice. Under no circumstances must he move to 
his scholars, or touch them, but must control them 
with the eye ; and the inspector, if he has with him 
his notes of what he was as a candidate, will look to 
see what progress he has made in the use of the eye. 

Secondly — What are the relations bettoeen him 
and his class ^— Has ayear's apprenticeship produced 
a reserve on his part towards his former fellow- 
pupils, and a respect on theirs towards him ? Do 
they watch his eye ? When be speaks is he attended 
to ? The inspector will, of course, inquire carefully 
how long he has been in charge of this particular 
class. Is he ready and full of resource when a hitch 
or difficulty occurs in the lesson ? For example, when 
a child is unable to master a word or phrase, does he 
understand how to get forward without telling or 
helping him too much ? Does he keep all the class 
at work 1 For example, by questioning, and by 
requiring the better readers to help the worse ; and 
by not putting the children on to read in regular 
order. 

Thirdly — Does he understand the proper use qf 
simultaneous teaching f — Nothing will show better 
than this whether the principal teacher has taken 
any pains to train him during the year, and nothing 
in teaching reading is more important. 

A reading lesson, which is designed to last half- 
an-hour, should be conducted somewhat in the 
following order ; — 

(1). Fifteen minutes, (a) The teacher reads a 
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passage aloud, the class listeniag. (b) He then 
reads it aloud by a few words at a time, the 
children readiog after him simultaneously, and imi- 
tating his voice, inflexions, and pauses as exactly 
as possibla (c) The children then read it aloud 
simultaneously. He stops them, and corrects them, 
if any portion of the class are working badly ; and 
sometimes makes one portion of the class, sometimes 
another, go on alone without the rest, {d) This 
process ia repeated until time expires. 

(2.) Ten minutes. He puts on the children in- 
dividually in the passage which they have been 
reading simultaneously, and in other passages, 
taking eare to make the worst readers go on oftenest, 
and calling attention to the merits of the best 
readers. 

(3.) Five minutes. He questions rapidly on the 
matter and text of the lesson, making the children 
answer by hands, or by some other sign, and not 
allowing them to answer simultaneously. 

Suppose then that, as suggested, the inspector 
listens for eiglit minutes to the fii-st of the above- 
described processes, then goes to see for twelve 
minutes the writing lesson of the second year pupil- 
teacher, and then returns for ten minutes t-o hear 
part of the second and the whole of the third 
processes of the reading lesson, it ia clear he will 
have been able to form a good notion of the suffi- 
ciency of the pupil-teacher in all parts of the work 
of giving his lesson. 

Fourthly — Docs he tise provincialisms, or avoid 
them, and check the use of them in his Scholars ? 

Fifthly— Does the lesson show any signs of hatvng 
been prepared beforehand ? — Many teachers wQl 
not think it worth while to prepare a reading 
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lesson, beforehand. They will take the trouble to 
prepare a geography or grammar lesson, but not a 
reading leason. This is a mistake. Lessons in the 
elements, as well as lessons in the higher subjects, 
should be carefully prepared beforehand. For ex- 
ample, the teacher should not only have settled 
beforehand what lesson in the reading-book he will 
take with his class at the time appointed for 
the reading lesson, hut should have selected the 
passage or passages in that lesson most adapted for 
simultaneous teaching, should have noted difficult 
words (that is, words liable to be mispronounced or 
misunderstood), and thought of the general nature 
of the remarks he will make on those words ; and 
should have settled in his mind a line of questioning 
with which to conclude the lesson. Preparation of 
such an elementary lesson as a reading lesson is, of 
course, more necessary in the case of a young pupil- 
teacher than of an experienced teacher, because he 
will probably himself be liable to commit many of 
the faults and fall into many of the mistakes which 
his class will make. Indeed it is difficult to see 
how an ordinary first year pupil-teacher can usefully 
give a reading lesson without such preparation. 

23. Inspection of a Writing Lesson : Individual 
Instruction in Writing.— To the writing lesson as 
given by the second year pupil-teacher, the supposi- 
tion is that twelve minutes or so are allowed by 
the inspector. Of course, an inspector might well 
enough occupy a longer time ; but, well employed, 
this will be found sufficient. How, then, does he 
employ it ? To what does he principally look ? 

First he looks to see whetiier the teacher has 
had his mind impressed with the difference between 
examining and teaching. The confusion is a very 
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common one in teachers' minds on all subjects 
of instruction, but there is no subject in respect of 
which it is more common than writing. I have 
seen writing lessons given by certificated teachers 
(who certainly ought to have learnt better at 
their training colleges) in which th^ teachers did 
nothing more than go round the class behind the 
backs of the scholars and find fault with each 
individual boy's work in turn, never showing them 
how to do better, still less making the errors, and 
the mode of correcting them, a matter of class 
instruction. The inspector will discover in two or 
three minutes whether the pupil-teacher has been 
so badly trained during his two years of apprentice- 
ship that he does not know that he ought to teach 
every boy to write as well as to examine how he 
does write. He can in a very few minutes discover 
whether he knows what posture a scholar should 
adopt for writing, how he should sit to the desk, 
how he should hold the pen or pencil, and how 
place his book or slate. If he sees that the teacher 
is allowing a boy to work with a tiny piece of pencil 
as long as a thumb nail, or to sprawl over the 
desk with his left elbow across it, aud his left ear 
resting on his arm, or to hold pen or pencil with 
the handle pointing away from him, or to raise his 
slate from the desk and hold it in his arm, he 
can very speedily put him down as either idle t)r 
untrained, and need not go further with the lesson. 
But if his first observation shows him that at least 
these grosser faults in the mechanical part of the 
lesson are avoided, he will then direct his attention 
to matters which require more thought and mental 
power. 

One of the earliest questions, in regard to 



iastruction in writing, in which the judgment and 
discretion of a teacher are brought into play, is the 
question whether a child has progressed far enough 
in the use of the pencil to be ft to handle the pen. 
This is a question which, in a thoroughly well- 
educated country, would be settled in the infant 
sehool. If all children went to school regularly, 
and if all schools were good, every child would 
have begun the use of the pen, and would have 
got over the first difficulties which accompany the 
manipulation of ink before leaving the infant school. 
But as this cannot be the case, the inspector will, in 
a boys' school, have to look and see whether any 
boy is writing with a pen who has not been first 
well drilled in the use of the pencil. And in taking 
his notes on this point, he will be judging the prin- 
cipal teacher quite as much as the pupil-teacher. 
One of the next questions on which the teacher's 
judgment is exercised in teaching writing is whetJier 
the scholar has advanced far enough in writing text- 
hand to befit to be instructed in small-hand. And 
another and most imi^rtaat matter for the inspector 
to note is whether all the copybooks in the school 
contain copies in large as well as in smallhand. 
There are some schools in which the older boys 
write nothing in their copybooks but smallhand. 
This is a great mistake. So long as it is useful for 
a boy to write in a copybook at all, it ia im- 
portant that he should write large as well as 
smaU hand. It is the large hand that gives the 
real grasp of the pen, makes the wrist and fingers 
supple, and enables the hand to follow with power 
and freedom the dictates of the brain and eye. If 
a boy's hand is formed, it is a waste of time to make 
him go on with a mere copybook : be should, for 
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his writing lesson, be provided with a transcription - 
book, and be set to write out extracts from standard 
authora, and other thinffs that will be useful for him 
to refer to iu after-life, when his school-days are 
over, and he has not the time or opportunity for 
going to a library. Or he should be set to compose 
letters and practise correspondence, to make pt'Scis 
and absti'acts, and to practise other clerkly work 
which will connect his sehool training with the 
actual business of life, and increase his capacity as 
a wage-getter. But if his hand is not formed (and 
very few, in country schools, at any rate, are formed), 
he should have a copybook with three sizes of hands 
in it, and in which at least every third copy should 
be in large test-hand. 

If the class which the pupil-teacher is taking is 
one which is to be presented in Standard I, or II. 
(New Code, 1 8 76, see Appendix I.), the inspector will 
note carefully whether the instruction is directed 
to enabling the scholars to pass from copying 
and transcription into dictation. The proper way 
to instruct such a class is to go carefuUy through 
the alphabet ; at each lesson forming a certain 
number of letters on the black board, and at the 
same time making the children note carefully how 
they are formed, shaped, or connected ; then rubbing 
the copy out, and making them reproduce the letters, 
with the closest possible imitation of the style of 
theii" teacher, on their slates or copybooks, from 
dictation ; tlien choosing a passage for transcrip- 
tion, which shall as much as possible reproduce 
the letters which have been the study of this 
and the preceding lesson ; and, lastly, giving from 
dictation common words which illustrate the same 
or similar and analogous forms and combinations. 
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All thia, of course, requires thought, judciment, care, 
and, above all, previous preparation ; ond a pupil- 
tuacher who baa not prepared his writing leBson 
■will break down before an inspector who knows his 
duty, and does it, jii8t as much as in his reading 
lesson. 

Ajiother important matter which the inspector 
will note is whether the teacher has any regular 
and systematic method of correcting the writing 
which is being done hy his class. Some teachers 
think that it is sufficient for this purpose if they 
go about through the class the whole time of the 
writing lesson and correct each child's mistakes in 
turn. But this is a most inadequate way of effecting 
the desired purpose. It is insufficient for the bad 
writers, and wasteful of time and power for the 
good. Some children's books require to be looked at 
mucli oftener than those of othcra. Some may safely 
be allowed to write from four to six lines without 
correction ; others cannot be trusted to write one 
line. Some are hasty, and require checking ; others 
require hastening. It is, of course, well that a 
teacher should sometimes go round his class during 
a ■writing lesson, in order to enforce the proper 
holding of the pen, and to see from the best point 
of ■view how each boy is doing the mechanical part 
of his work. But this should not be done too much. 
The golden rule that a teacher should be before, 
and not among, his class, should always be -violated 
as little as possible. And a far better and more 
systematic way of correcting the books of a class, 
is to have a rule that no hoy may write more 
than a certain number of lines without standing 
tip and turning round his copybook, so as to show 
it, for correction, By this means, regular and sys- 




tematic correction of the writing is secured, hasty 
writing is discouraged, merit ia brought to the front, 
the teacher is forced to keep his attention fixed on 
his work, and matter for collective instruction ia 
more prominently suggested. The number of lines 
which may be written without being offered for 
correction may be increased to good and careful 
writers, and diminished to the careless or nervous. 
And thus the pupil-teacher will have his whole 
class well in hand ; and, what is most important, 
the principal teacher, as he goes his ordinary rounds, 
will be able easily to see whether he is doing good 
work. 

To these points I may add that, in girls' schools, 
the inspector will, of course, look to see that no 
scholar is, under any pretence, ever permitted to 
write in that vulgar and slovenly form called "ladies' 
angular hand." 

23. Class Instruction in Writing. — If satisfied 
on these, or some of these, points, the inspector will 
then look to see how far the pupH-teacher is 
capable of giving class instruction (as opposed 
to individual instruction) in writing ; that is to say, 
whether he knows how to draw from the work of 
each boy, aa he sees it in turn, general lessons of 
warning and illustration for the collective benefit 
of the whole class ; or is merely capable of the 
far inferior art of correcting each individual boy 



Every teacher in giving a writing lesson , 
whether on slates or in copy-books, ought to have 
in front of his class, and in such a position that 
it ea^ be seen by all, a black-board for the pur- 
t instruction. 
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teacher should have before the class a second black- 
board for that purpoae. When he observes that any 
boy sits at the desk in an improper attitude, or is 
faulty in Ilia mode of handling his pen or pencil, or 
of forming or shaping any given letter, or of 
connecting any letters together, or is too slow or too 
quick in writing, or has any tricks or undesirable 
habits, he should (of course without acrimony) call 
the attention of the whole class to such faults, and 
show them how they are to be avoided. Illustrating 
with his chalk on the black-board, he should show 
how each faulty letter is best formed, and how letters 
should be joined, and should make the class see, by 
actual compaiison of examples of good and bad work 
on the board, what ia the standard at which they 
should aim. If the inspector, standing by a writing 
lesson for five or six minutes during its courso, 
hears no word of collective teaching addressed to 
the class, and sees no use made of the black-board, 
he will of course suspect something defective in the 
pupil-teacher'a training ; and will either ask him 
whether he has prepared any collective instruction 
to be given on the copy-head which is i>eing done 
by the class, or (at any rate, in the case of a third 
or fourth year pupil-teacher) will call upon him to 
comment orally, and with black-board illustrations, 
upon any defects which he has observed in the work 
of the class, or of any members of it. If no such 
collective instruction has been prepared, or the 
pupil-teacher, on being so called upon, breaks down 
and shows want of training, the inspector will, of 
course, make this a matter of remark to the principal 
teacher, at the close of his inspection (seeg 62). As 
one important part of this question, of the pupil- 
teacher's power to instruct his class as a whole, the 
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inspector will look to see how far he has advanced 
in ability to write well on the black-board. This 
writing on the black-board is a distinct art from 
writing on paper at a desk, and pupil-teachers 
require special and careful training for it. 

24. Summary of Points in a Writing Lesson. 
— To sum up, the following are briefly such points 
as an inspector will bear in mind, when inspecting 
the instruction in wTiting : — 

(1.) Does the pupil- teacher teach^ or does he 
examine only ? 

(2.) Does he correct mechanical faults in the 
scholars ? 

(3.) Is any scholar working with a pen before he is 
fit to do so, or writing small hand before he is 
qualified to do so, or using a copy-book which has 
no large hand in it ? 

(4.) Is the work of the. class systematically cor- 
rected, so as to regulate pace, as well as to test by 
vesults ? 

(5.) In a girls' school, does any scholar write 
*' ladies' angular hand ? " 

(6.) Can the teacher write well with chalk on the 
black-board ? 

(7.) Does he know how to give to a class col- 
lective instrnciion in writing 'f 

(8.) Has he prepared his lesson ? 

25. Preparation for Inspection of Senior Pupil- 
Teachers, — Having thus inspected the teaching of 
the two junior pupil-teachers, and seen the school 
dismissed for recreation, the inspector will turn to the 
two senior |)Upil-teachers,and inquire as to the lessons 
which they have prepared to give before him. He 
will not only call upon the fifth year i>upil- teacher 
to produce the notes which he has made in prepara- 
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tion for the lesson on English grammar, which he is 
going to give before him (see § 20) ; but will also 
request him, and the third and fourth year pupil- 
teachers aa well, to produce their note-books of the 
past year, in order that he may see what sort of 
work they have been doing in the way of preparing 
for collective lessons. In regard to these note-boolss, 
and to the notes of lessons written by the pupil- 
teachers at the collective examination, and to those 
obvious faults in manner and matter, which are the 
first things to be noticed and corrected by the 
inspector when he inspects any collective lesson, the 
remarks which I have already made respecting the 
collective teaching of infants by the principal teacher 
and pupil-teacher apply here eJso (see §§ 11, 12). 

26. Teaching of Grammar, Geography, and 
History: — Effect of the Sevised Code. — Buttherc 
are some remarks which I wish to make in this place, 
on the teaching of those three subjects, English 
grammar, geography, and history, which, by the Code 
of 1873, were again authoritatively declared part of 
the ordinary subjects of instruction in a school (see 
Appendix I.) ; and particularly on the teaching of 
grammar. I say, again declared to be part of such 
ordinary instruction, because the minutes issued 
to the inspectors in September, 1S62, after the 
'ntroduction of the Revised Code, show that such 
instruction was always intended to be kept up 
elementary schools, and to be tested and re- 
ported upon by the inspectors. It is no doubt the 
fact, that such instruction was largely dropped in 
the schools, on the introduction of the Revised 
Code, as is admitted in the Report to Her Majesty 
of the Committee of Council for Education, for the 
year 1874 (Blue- Book of the Education Department 
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for 1874-5, page xiii). And it is also no doubt trae 
that in many schools in which these subjects were 
more or less efl&ciently kept up, they were not 
much noticed by the inspectors, after the introduc- 
tion of the Eevised Code. A good deal of unfair 
blame has been bestowed on the authors of the 
Code, on the schools, and on the inspectors, for this. 
We must bear in mind, as regards the blame which 
is sometimes given to the Education Department, — 

(a). That it was an essential thing to be assured 
that the elements were thoroughly done ; and that if 
the effort of the Education Department was a little 
overstrained in this direction, to the damage of other 
subjects, it was a fault in the right direction. No 
great change, or reform, is likely to be perfect at 
first ; and possibly it would have been better if from 
the very first grants had been given, and payments by 
results had been made, for these subjects, as well as 
for reading, writing, and arithmetic, as is now done. 
But at any rate it is better that we should have 
first made sure of the elements, and be now 
gradually creeping up to other subjects, than that, 
by aiming at too much, we should have run the 
least risk of making the elements imperfect. Even 
now, it is a question whether some of the time 
likely to be given, under the Code of 1875, to 
geography and English grammar, might not be 
better employed in English composition, and 
improved, or extended, arithmetic. 

(6). As regards the blame which is sometimes 
given to the schools, it must not be forgotten that 
the wishes and aspirations of Parliament, as to the 
results to be obtained from our elementary schools, 
have always been ahead of the means which Parlia- 
ment has been v/illing to put at the disposal of 
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schools for the purpose of securing auch results. 
The schools — aU at any rate, except those in the 
biggest towns — might fairly say to Parliament, 
"You call upon us not only to secure to each child 
the possession of the elements, but also to give him 
some culture. Yet you decline, on the grounds of 
expense, and of social and religious ditferences, to 
organize ua so thoroughly that our time may not be 
wasted, to supply us with a really competent staff 
of teachers, or to secure the universally regular 
attendance of our scholars." Many of these 
schools — those for example in rural districts, or 
those amid a very poor and fluctuating population — 
could not really do justice to the elementary 
subjects, and at the same time teach such subjects 
as geography, grammar, and history. And in so 
far as the Revised Code forced such schools to give 
up their more tempting and showy work, and to 
apply themselves to the drudgery of the essentials, 
it did good service. 

(c). As regards the blame which has been some- 
times given to the inspectors for their having 
dropped these subjects in their examinations, it 
must be remembered, that the Kevised Code, whilst 
it doubled or trebled the inspectors' mechanical and 
mental labour in the inspection of the schools, and 
really, by the great changes it introduced, may 
almost be said to have forced them into a new modus 
Vivendi, gave them at first no additional assistance in 
their work. They were expected to inspect as many 
schools in the week, under the Eevised Code, as tbey 
had inspected imder the Old Code, and yet were 
told to do it in a way which took them three times 
lis long, and tired them incalculably more. If all 
th^ inspectors had been from the first supplied, as 
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they are now, with certificated teachers, aa asaistant- 
iuBpectors, to help them in conducting the individual 
examination in the elements which was required by 
the Eeviaed Code, and thus to relieve them ft'ora 
some of the mechanical drudgery of their work, 
they would have gladly applied themselves to the 
more congenial task of keeping up the instruction 
in higher subjects, 

27. Difficulty of Teaching English Grammar: 
Knowledge of Old English Required. — But to re- 
turn to the fifth year pupil-teacher's grammar lesson 
(see § 25). There is no more difficult subject with 
which an inspector has to deal, whether in the 
elementary schools or in the training colleges, than 
the question of teaching English grammar. The 
difficulty has two parts — the incurable and the 
curable. The incurable part may be dismissed in a 
few words. It lies in the fact that English is a 
modem and colloquial as well as a literary language, 
-very much altered in the course of centuries, by loss 
of inflexions and by the general processes of phonetic 
corruption, from its ancient and much more highly 
inflected form, or forms ; and that, consequently, no 
person who has not studied Old English, to say 
nothing of any other cognate German dialects, can 
treat English grammar with any safety. This is 
why so many of those persons, who teach English 
grammar, or examine in it, or write books about it, 
however versatile and wary they may be, are liable 
to blunder, to find themselves making mistakes 
which are ludicrous to the student of Old English, 
and which make all those who have to deal with the 
subject feel how unsatisfactory it is, in comparison 
with arithmetic or composition, for purposes of 
instruction in elementary schools. To ask a boy 
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to parse "Woe worth the chase " or " raethinks," is 
to demand froin him a good deal more than a koow- 
ledge of modern English. And, as I say, this evil is, 
for the purposes of elementary schools, incurable. 

2S. Knowledge of another language, such aa 
Latin, Desirable. — The curable part of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with instruction in English grammar 
in schools requires more consideration. English 
grammar is unfortunately taught in our elementary 
eebools by teachers who for the most part are 
unacquainted with the grammar of any other 
language. The consequence of this is that they 
have no power of steadying their thoughts and 
testing their conclusions in English grammar^ by 
comparison of them with their thoughts and con- 
clusions in the grammar of any other language 
living or dead. The inspector, even if he does 
not know anything of Old EngUsh or German, 
is saved from many a mistake into which the 
teacher falls by his knowledge of Latin ; and it ia 
impossible to overrate the importance of even a 
little knowledge of Latin for the purposes of an 
elementary school teacher. The study of grammar 
is not of much value, until it can be treated com- 
paratively. It would not be worth while, probably, 
to require our elementary school teachers to learn 
Old English or German, for the sake of teaching 
English grammar. But it is well worth while to 
make them learn something of Latin ; because some 
knowledge of that language will not only help them 
in giving grammar lessons, but will enlarge and 
enlighten their understanding upon the whole range 
of subjects, from speUing up to history, with which 
as learners or teachers they have to deal. It is to 
be hoped that the recent insertion, in the schedule 
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of qualifications required of pupil-teachers, of the 
column headed "additioual subjects" will do some- 
thing towards remedying this defect in the teachers 
of our elementary schools (see Appendix III.). But 
the degree of effect to be produced by this regulation 
will be found to depend very much on the inspector. 
If, when he inspects a school and hears a pupil-teacher 
giving a grammar lesson, he takes the opportunity 
to inquire whether he is studying Latin, German, 
or any other language than English, and expresses 
his disapproval, if he finds that that is not the case, 
both to the pupil-teacher and the principal teacher, 
it will soon become common for our teachers to 
have some knowledge of another language besides 
their own. f look, therefore, upon this great defect 
in the present teaching of English grammar in our 
elementary schools, viz., that teachers do not know 
anything of the grammar of any other language, as 
a curable defect. I observe that the Education 
Department is making an effort to amend the 
ilefect ; and I think that it now rests with the 
inspectors to push that effort home. 

29. Soto to Teach English Grammar. — Another 
curable defect in the teaching of English grammar 
as commonly practised in our elementary schools, 
is that it is taught as if it were a highly-inflected 
language, instead of being taught as a language 
which depends for its construction more upon the 
position and logical relation of its words than upon 
their inflexions. The proper way to teach English 
grammar is not to begin, as in the case of Latin, or 
of any other highly-inflected language, with the 
study of the noun, adjective, and verb, and their 
inflexions, but to begin with the study of their 
logical relations ; or, in other words, to begm with 



the analysis of sentences. In studying Latin or 
Greek, it is absolutely necessary to acquire a know- 
ledge of the ordinary inflexions of the noun, verb, 
and adjective, before any progress can be made with 
the sentence ; and this is also the ease to a certain, 
though a less degree in German, and perhaps also, 
though to a still less degree, in the case of French. 
But in the case of English it is absurd to waste 
time over learoing the cases of nouns which have 
lost all their case endings, and have substituted for 
those case endings structural position or logical 
relation in the sentenr^e. What is wanted is to get 
as quickly as possible a notion of the structure of 
the sentence and of the logical relation of its parts. 
And for this purpose the teaching of English 
grammar should be begun, and based throughout its 
course, on the analysis of sentences. The teacher 
should, immediately after imparting the first 
elementary notions and general definitions, proceed 
to the subject and predicate, beginning with the 
noun and pronoun as the subject, and with intransi- 
tive verbs, as verbs of complete predication. He 
should then pass on to the direct objective relations 
of nouns and pronouns with verbs of incomplete 
predication, introducing no more study of case- 
endings than is absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of the pronouns. Number, gender, person, tense, 
mood, and voice, should be taught as modifications 
of these relations. Having thoroughly worked 
these forms and relations of the noun, pronoun and 
verb, always by means of the structure of a simple 
sentence, the teacher should proceed to the enlarge- 
ment of the subject, and thereby introduce for the 
first time the so-called possessive case-ending of 
nouns and personal pronouns, the adjective, the 
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DOUD in apposition, tlie possessive pronoun, and tlje 
participle. Having treated of the simplest forms 
..»f enlargement of the subject, he should proceed to 
the ainiplest forma of extension of the predicate. In 
this relation he should first introduce the adverb, 
showing its use both for extending the predicate, 
and, by means of the adjective, for further enlarging 
the subject. He should then introduce the indirect 
objective relation of nouns and pronouns (such as 
that which is called, by analogy with Latin, the 
dative case), always as a means of extending the 
predicate. All through this course of teaching, it 
is an essential thing that the children should be 
required to make and form simple sentences in 
various ways, so aa thoroughly to understand the 
practical apphcation of what they are learning to 
the art of speaking and writing correctly. The 
teacher should then go on, by way of further 
extension of the predicate, and of further enlarge- 
ment of the subject, to the use of the preposition 
with nouns and pronouns. After this he should 
proceed to easy types of complex sentences ; teach- 
ing the children the use of the subordinate sentence, 
and therewith introducing to them for the first time 
the conjunction, the relative pronoun, and those 
words such as " why," which answer the purpose of 
a relative pronoun and preposition combined. By 
this means, he will be able to teach them to dis- 
tinguish with confidence between the several uses 
of words — such as those words which are sometimes 
used as prepositions and sometimes aa conjunctions ; 
those which are sometimes used as conjunctions, and 
sometimes as relative pronouns, and the like. 
Having thus given the children their first notions 
of the relations of a subordinate to a principal 
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sentence, he should then return to the simple 
sentence, and should instruct the children in the 
various kinds of phrases, in the more difficult uses 
of the participle, and in the nature and functions of 
interjections ; and after this should go back once 
more to the complex sentence, and carry on his 
teaching into the different kinds of subordinate 
sentences ; being extremely careful at this point of 
his teaching to ascertain that the ehUdren see 
clearly the reason why any given subordinate 
sentence ia substantival, adjectival, or adverbial, 
by making them always point out the word in the 
principal sentence upon which the subordinate 
sentence depends. 

30. Advantage of this Method. — Some persons 
may think that this way of teaching English 
grammar, by means, that is to say, of logical 
analysis, is more difficult for children than the old 
method of teaching it by a system of supposed 
inflexions, and of parsing those inflexions, based 
on the analogy of Latin ; and may imagine that 
it will be found too difficult for children in our 
elementary schools. I am perfectly convinced from 
observation and experience, both as an inspector and 
as a teacher, that this is not the case. The technical 
terms which it ia necessary to use in teaching 
grammatical analysis are neither more nor less 
difficult in themselves than those which it ia neces- 
sary to employ in teaching arithmetic, geography, 
or book-keeping ; and they are not more dLfficidt 
than the terms which it is necessary to use in 
teaching grammar on the old system. As regards 
all such terms," whether employed in the teaching 
of book-keeping, or of analysis of sentences, the 
great point is to make the children have an intelligent 
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understanding of the real thinga which underlie 
them, and which they represent, and this can be 
satisfactorily done in the case of Engliah grammar 
only by means of analysis. Moreover, teachers 
■who adopt this mode of teaching English grammar, 
will find that the power of getting quickly at the 
sentence is of immense advantage as a means of 
interesting the children, and engaging their atten- 
tion, in what must otherwise appear to them a most 
dry and unprofita,ble study. As soon as a child can 
begin to construct sentences, he feels, as a learner 
in algebra feels when he is able to solve an easy 
problem by means of an equation, that he is really 
doing something ; and that he has got the best of 
answers to that question which children are always 
asking secretly of themselves, if not openly of their 
teachers, in their studies, viz, : — " What is the use 
of all this V I succeeded, when I was acting as 
an inspector in Liverpool and Cheshire, in spite 
of the disturbance of things caused by the recent 
introduction at that time of the Eevised Code, in 
persuading two or three of the principal teachers in 
some of the best elementary town schools in my 
district, to try the effect of teaching grammar in 
this way to their upper classes ; and all those who 
made the att-empt told me afterwards that they 
were satisfied it was a great improvement on the 
former method. And I have since that time myself 
taught English grammar to a little girl of nine 
years old on the same system, and have been more 
than ever convinced of its utility. 

31. Importance of Inspection of Fifth-Year 
Fupil-Teachers. — The probability is extreme that 
before the inspector has listened ten minutes to a 
lesson OQ grammar, from a fifth-year pupil-teackev. 
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he will bear several things of very questiouable 
authority told to the cbildrcD, and one or two actual 
mistakes made. Unless the grammar lesson is very 
easy, and the pupil-teacher unusually wary, the 
inspector will probably soon find that he is out of 
hia depth. He will thus have an excellent oppor- 
tunity, at the close of the day and when he is 
speaking to the pupil-teachers about their work, of 
bringing home to them all the importance, for 
purposes of general culture, and of improvement in 
their profession, of learning another language besides 
their native tongue, and of studying and teaching 
Enghsh grammar all through by means of analysis 
of sentences. But if the lesson on English grammar 
is a very easy one, and does not really bring out 
any illustrative difficulties, or if it happens that the 
lesson given before him by the fifth-year pupil- 
teacher is not ou grammar, the inspector will stop 
the lesson after hearing it for a certain time, say 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, will 
select a simple passage from one of the prose books 
used in the school, and will request the pupil- 
teacher to question the class on that passage. This 
is particularly important in the case of a pupil 
teacher at the end of his fifth year ; because, in 
inspecting his teaching, there lies upon the inspector 
the responsibility of reporting {under Article 60, 
of the new Code) whether he has completed his 
engagement with credit, and having satisfactorily 
passed his final examination can be specially 
recommended for immediate service with a pro- 
visional certificate. With this responsibility upon 
him the inspector will of course take care to pay 
full and careful attention to the teaching of the 
M'tih-yeax pupil teacher. If this ia not his first 
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visit to the school in question, but he has seen it 
before, he will not only have acquired some 
knowledge of the capacity and industry of this 
particular teacher, in a previous part of his 
course of apprenticeship, but will also have some 
notion whether the school is one in which the 
training of pupil-teachera is so intelligently and 
carefiilly superintended, that he may feel justified 
in giving such a special recommendation. But if 
this is his first visit to the school he will remember 
that there is no part of his work as an inspector 
wliich is more important than this duty of 
thoroughly testing the fifth-year pupil-teacher. He 
will grudge no sacrifice of time for the purpose of 
doing this properly. And whatever other part of 
the inspection he finds it requisite to cut short for 
want of time, he will not hurry over this. He may 
learn much of the capacity and qualifications of 
such a teaclier, by requiring him to assist him in the 
examination of some of the classes in geography, 
grammar, and history, or in any other subjects besides 
the elements which are taught in the school, and by 
looking carefully over his note-book of the lessons 
which he has given in the course of the year. If 
the pupil-teacher has not been properly trained to 
give collective lessons on such subjects, carefully to 
prepare such lessons beforehand, and to make notes 
of such preparation with the help and under the 
superintendence of the principal teacher, or if he 
displays, in giving his lesson, any of those gross 
faults of which I have spoken, in treating of the 
teaching of the younger pupil-teachers, and thus 
shows that he has not been properly trained even 
in the rudiments of his profession, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the inspector will absolutely 



refuse to give sucli special recommendatiou, and 
will speak very seriously to the piineipal teacher on 
the subject at the end of the day. 

33. Teaching of Arithmetic. Importance of 
Discipline. — Having heard the teaching of the fifth- 
year pupil-teacher, and either satisfied himself as to 
his fitness for being recommended for a provisional 
certificate, or made due preparation for so satisfying 
himself at a later period of his inspection or exami- 
nation of the school, the inspector will proceed to 
take the arithmetic lesson of the fourth-year pupil- 
teacher (see § 20). And there are a few obser- 
vations and suggestions which I desire to make in 
this place, before proceeding to treat of the course 
taken by the inspector in his inspection of this 
lesson, upon the general question of the teaching 
of arithmetic in elementary schools. 

The successful teaching of arithmetic in a public 
elementaiy school for boys is eminently a question 
of order and discipHne. In girls' schools the un- 
satisfactory results in arithmetic are probably due 
as much to defects of knowledge of the subject on 
the part of the teacher, as to defects of order. But 
in boys' schools this is not the case. Our certificated 
masters have always been, within their range, goosl 
arithmeticians, and well qualified as a class both to 
teach the subject to their scholars, and to train 
their pupil-teachers to teach it. And if the results 
of their teaching have been in many schools un- 
satisfactory, the fault has been due as much to 
want of discipline as to anything else. And the 
discipline, it must be remembered, which is suffi- 
cient for teaching reading or writing, or any other 
subject, is not sufficient for the teaching of arithmetic 
No serious mischief is done in a writing lesson by one 
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of the scholars overlooking the work of another. And 
the evil produced by undetected prompting id a 
reading or geography lesson, though it is, of course, 
real and serious, is trifling by comparison with the 
harm produced by undetected copying and prompt- 
ing in arithmetic. It happens also unfortunately 
that copying and promptiog are particularly easy, 
and therefore specially difficult to detect, in arith- 
metic. One glance, or one whispered word, will 
often do the mischief And teachers and examiners 
are always apt to underrate the powers of children 
in carrying on these practices so as to avoid detec- 
tion. In testing how far a class has mastered the 
instruction which it has received in a new rule of 
arithmetic, or in reviewing a class in back-work, or 
in conducting any examination in arithmetic, it is 
not sufficient to place the children a few yards 
apart from one another, or to give different sums 
to alternate children, or (unless there is ample 
space for spreading the children out so as to leave 
every alternate row of desks vacant) even to give 
different sums to every third child. Children who 
are lazy, and anxious to avoid the trouble of think- 
ing, or who have been inattentive during a lesson, 
and are anxious to avoid being detected and blamed 
for such inattention, or who have been accustomed 
to copy, and are therefore not self-reliant, can 
exercise an ingenuity which is perfectly marvellous 
in obtaining help at such a pinch from their fellow 
scholars. No one who has not experience of schools 
would believe how far they can see, and how rapidly 
i mode of working a sum pursued, or the 
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result obtained, by their more clever or diligent 

class-fellows. 

a3. Effects of Want of Discipline in Teaching 
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Arithmetic. — And the effects of this copyiug are 
as disastrous in arithmetic as its practice ia easy. 
The way in which the evil works is this. A new 
process in arithmetic is taught to a class of children, 
The diligent and clever members of the class have 
taken it in quickly, while the slower or less atten- 
tive members have obtained a less thorough, or 
perhaps a very slight grasp of the subject. The 
teacher proceeds, by setting examples to be worked, 
to test how far his instruction has taken hold of the 
cliias. At once the temptation presents itself to 
those slower or careless members of the class to 
copy from their quicker class-fellows. And, unless 
the teacher detects the attempt, he may be so far 
deceived as to think that the whole, or almost all, 
of the class have mastered what he has been 
endeavouring to teach them, and may therefore 
conclude that it is safe for him to pass on to the 
next stage in hia instruction. The further he 
proceeds in this course, the more helpless and 
dependent become the children who have taken 
to copying, and the more necessary is it for them 
to persevere and become adepts in that deceptive 
practice, until at last the school is visited by an 
examiner, who takes such precautions as make it 
impossible for the children to copy, and then there 
comes a break-down which astonishes the teacher 
as much as the examiner and the managers. The 
reason why, after the introduction of the Revised 
Code, BO many boys' schools failed in arithmetic, 
was, mainly, that copying had been much more 
general than was suspected. The schools do 
much better in this subject now than they did 
on the first introduction of the Revised Code. 
Yet the teachers are no better trained in it, 
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and their methods of teaching are very much 
the same. But the payment by resulta, and 
those results being tested by inspectors, who 
adopt measures which render copying impossible, 
have forced the teachers to adopt similar mea- 
sures ; and the effect has been a general im- 
provement in the arithmetical acquirements of 
the scholars. 

34. SoiB to Stop Copying in Teaching Arith- 
metic. — There is only one way of making sure 
that copying in arithmetic is not practised in a 
school, and that is to make it impossible. It is 
absurd to talk as if cojiying could be stopped by 
appeals to the children's honour, or by punishment 
of those who are detected in the practice. The 
sense of honour in children, in an elementary 
school, cannot be expected to be greater than that 
of Eton boys, or undergraduates, or candidates for 
the Civil and Military Services, and for Holy 
Orders. The code of honour of the examinee is 
naturally a different one from that of the examiner ; 
and what examinees at the public schools and uui- 
veisities will freely do, unless prevented, children 
in elementary schools will do. As for punishment, 
idle or alow boys will run the risk of it. Detection 
is not certain, but the trouble of having to apply 
the mind to a diflScult question is most certain. 
So that the only real icay to stop copying in a 
school is to make it impossible. Pupil-teachers 
who have charge of the lower classes should always 
be trained in simple mechanical methods of giving 
from three to six different examples at once, so as 
to make it impossible for their scholars to copy ; 
and they should be required to use such mechani»:al 
methods with their classes whenever they are 



reviewing or testing progress in arithmetic. They 
should also be taught, when taking a new process 
in arithmetic with their classes, always to work 
through a certain number of examples, oraJly, with 
the children, on the black board, taking care to 
make those who are usually slow, inattentive, or 
inaccurate iu arithmetic do the greater share of this 
work. It is marvellous what a reform is made in 
the arithmetic of a school when once steps have 
been taken to render copying impossible. Boys 
who have been inattentive, learn to attend ; boya 
who have been in the habit of relying on others, ' 
get the habit of self-reliance, and find themselves 
so much happier and better that it becomes no very 
difficult matter, with a little care and judgment, to 
maintain that habit in them. And this change in 
their habits, as regards arithmetic, affects not only 
their progress in that subject, but improves their 
capacity and their work in all the subjects taught 
in the school. It is, therefore, as I have said, im- 
possible to overrate the importance of preventing 
copying in arithmetic in a school, and the inspector 
will make a point of inquiring, in the course of hia 
inspection, what methods are adopted in the school 
to secure this result. 

35. Pupil- Teachers to be Questioned on Method. 
— He will also inquire, aa part of his general 
inspection of the school, how far the multiplication- 
table is learnt ; whether it is the practice of the 
school to teach it up to twenty times instead 
of stopping, aa is usually thought sufficient, at 
twelve times; and whether the knowledge of it is 
secured and rendered readily available by frequent 
and regular repetition of it, at least throughout all 
Lut the highest classes in the school He will 
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iuquire what system of mental arithmetic is in use 
in the school ; and whether the pupil-teachers, or at 
any rate the seniors among them, are acquainted 
with handy methods of working rules by shortened 
processes. It will be found to have a great and moat 
wholesome effect if the inspector, when holding the 
collective examination of pupil-teachers, will call 
up the third, fourth, and fifth year pupU-teachers, 
or some of them, and question them orally as to the 
methods adopted in their schools in respect of these 
and similar matters. By so doing the inspector will 
not only get some light to guide him in his forth- 
coming inspection, and will learn s(jmething of the 
inteUigenee of pupU-teachers, when takeu out of 
the ordinary routine of their paper work ; but he 
will also awaken in their minds a desire to study 
method, when they see what importance is attached 
by the inspector to aU the processes which they 
pursue in t]ie exercise of their profession. A very 
good opportunity may be found for doing this, at 
the collective examination, by the inspector, when 
he calls out the older pupil-teachers to work their 
Euclid orally on the black-board, I used, when 
acting as an inspector, always to give an oral 
examination in Euclid, as well as the written one, at 
my collective examinations ; of courae not allowing 
the same letters as are employed in the text-book 
to be attixed to their figures by the examinees. I 
found that this practice had a most salutary efiFect 
on the study of Euclid among the pupil-teachers, 
as the principal teachers of the school were generally 
preBent.{as well as many managers and others), and 
were ashamed that their pupU-teachers should break 
down in so public a manner. I also found that I was 
Very often able to use that opportunity to yut one oc 
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two unexpected questions to the senior pupil-teachers 
on method or other matters which I had reason to 
think were apt to be neglected in the schook. 

36. Fractions to be Taught next after the Simple 
Rules. — The new Code does not require vulgar 
fractions to be taught below the sixth standard (see 
Appendix I.). The inspector cannot therefore, of 
course, insist on any inatruction being given in frac- 
tions in elementary achoola below that standard. 
But he can point out to teachers how defective and 
slipshod all teaching in arithmetic must be iu which 
fractions are not introduced, and can encourage them 
to begin instruction in fractions as early as possible. 
When the Revised Code was first introduced, frac- 
tions did not form part of the standard examination 
at all ; and many schools in which that subject had 
been regularly taught, gave it up and confined them- 
selves to the standard course. I was so persuaded 
of the evil of this, that I issued a circular to the 
fffect that old established boys' schools would still 
be examined in fractions, and that those in which 
instruction in this subject was maintained would 
have a better general report. My own conviction is 
that teachers will find that it answers, for the mere 
purposes of the Standard examination, to teach 
fractions to all their classes immediately after the 
first four simple rules ; while I think there can be 
no question that the general effect of pursuing this 
course will be excellent. The teaching of arithmetic 
will thus become much more sound and intelligent, 
and can also be made much more interesting to the 
children. I do not believe that, in the long run, 
teachers would find they had lost any time, or any . 
grant on arithmetic, by teaching vulgar fractions 
to their third and fourth standai-ds, and decimal 



fractions to their fifth standards ; but rather that 
the time was, in every sense, well bestowed in 
securing to the children that their arithraetical 
training was really sound and scientific, which it never 
can be until they have learnt something of fractions. 
The gain, too, in the popularity of the schools 
among the intelligent artisans and other skilled 
labourers would be very great, and more would be 
done by such a course than by any thing else to 
remove one of the great scandals of our elementary 
schools, viz., that they turn out the mass of their 
scholars (who never reach the sixth standard) so 
deficient in their knowledge of arithmetic, that it 
is useless to attempt to give them any technical 
education until they have first gone through a 
course of improved arithmetic. I am quite aware, 
however, that while the standard course of arithmetic 
remains as it now is, and requires the teaching of 
the compound rules, of the weights and measures, 
and of practice and proportion, before vulgar and 
decimal fractions, the inspector can do nothing in 
this matter except exhort and encourage. Earnest 
exhortation and hearty encouragement will, how- 
ever, do much mote than people suppose. 

37. Inspection of an Arithmetic Lesson. Three 
Dmimms of Ike Subject. — With these general ptin- 
ciples in view respecting the teaching of arithmetic, 
the inspector will proceai to criticize the arithmetic 
lesson which I have supposed is to be delivered 
before him by the fourth year pupil-teacher. And 
the first thing which he will have to consider, in 
directing his attention to this particular lesson is, 
miih what part of the art of teaching arithmetic, ia 
this lesson concerned? In teaching arithmetic, 
there are three essential parts — new work, practice, 



and review. The inspector will have inquired 
during the above-mentioned interval (see § 25), or 
he will inquire before the lesson begins, with which 
of these three divisions the lesson of the fourth-year 
pupil-teacher is to be eoneemed, and will look care- 
fully to see if the pupil-teacher understands the 
distinction of the provinces of these divisions. 

38. First Division. A Lesson of New Work. — 
If the lesson is one of new work, that is in which 
the class first breaks ground on a new rule, the 
great points for the inspector to look to are — 

(a). Is the teacher thoroughly master of his 
subject ? Docs he treat of it mechanically, or does 
he seem saturated with it, so that he can put it in 
many various ways, and can illustrate it largely \ 

{o). Is he clear and logical in his treatment ? Do 
the paits of his lesson lead up to one another, and 
to the conclusion, by well-arranged, clear, definite, 
and yet easy steps, so that each one suggests the 
preceding and the following ? 

(c). Does the lesson show thought and preparation ? 
Does he simply adopt the line of any well-known 
good text-book, in his arrangement of the subject, 
his examples, and his reasons for the difi^erent 
processes, or has he so far thought over the matter, 
as to give it a turn of his own 1 No intelligent 
teacher, however young, can think over his work 
out of school, and by himself, without giving it 
aome originality of aspect. 

39. Illustration of an Arithmetic Lesson of New 
Work. — For example, let us suppose it is a first 
lesson on multiplication of decimals. I select this 
subject because it is one in which the mechanical 
rule is exceedingly simple and easy, but in which the 
reasons for the rule, though perfectly capable of being 
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explained and understood by a class, are not so 
simple, and will bring out good teaching; while at the 
same time, besides its importance in a mathematical 
aspect, it is impossible to deal satisfactorily with 
division of decimals, or indeed to obtain any grasp 
of decimal fractions, until the principles upon which 
the reasons for this nde depend arc apprehended ; 
whereas, when once they are grasped, division of 
decimals becomes as simple an affair as division of 
money or avoirdupois. 

And let us su]iposc that the lesson is designed to 
last forty-five minutes — from 11,40 to 12.25 (see § 
20). Let us further suppose that not only has the 
pupil-teacher prepared his lesson carefully, (see § 
10, 21), and tidien counsel from the master, if there 
was any point in respect of which he was not clear 
in his own mind, or not satisfied that he could make 
it clear to others, but also that he has taken the 
precaution to tell his class beforehand, that they 
are to have a lesson next time on this subject, and 
has required them to avoid waste of time by learn- 
ing the mechanical rule in preparation. Let us, 
in short, suppose that the teacher has not neglected 
ordinary precautions for making the most of his 
three-quarters of an hour's teaching. Then the seheme 
of the lesson will be somcthmg of this kind : — 

(1.) Five mimites. Questions on back work. For 
example : On powers of numbers ; on the true 
meaning of multiplication ; on the true meaning 
of the point in decimal fractions, and its function, 
as the exponent of the power of ten which is implied 
in the unexpressed denominator; on addition and 
subtraction of decimals. 

(2.) Fifteen minutes. The meehanical rule for 
multiplication of decimals repeated by two or three 
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boys in different parte of the class, as a sample how 
far the class has mastered the process mechanically ; 
and a few short examples, such as can be done 
wholly, or almost wholly, in the head, worked for 
the same purpose. 

(3.) Twenty minutes. The reasons for this rule 
developed and explained. Law, that the product of 
powers of a number is found by taking the sum 
of their exponents, stated, demonstrated, and illus- 
trated. Easy examples given, and questions asked, 
on the application of the law to integral numbers. 
The law applied to the process of multiplication of 
decimals, and to the rule for that process. Eule 
thus shown to be a mechanical process of applying 
that law. 

(4.) Five minutes. Recapitulation, with applica- 
tion of above theory to three or four short, easy, 
examples. 

40. Difference between Lesson of New Work 
and Lesson of Practice. — A lesson of new work in 
arithmetic should, mutatis mutandis^ be something 
of this kind ; and it is clear that in inspecting 
such a lesson the inspector wOl have a very 
different work on hand from the inspection of a 
lesson of practice or of review. And it must be 
observed that I mean by a lesson in new work an 
absolutely first lesson in a rule or process. The 
inspector, when the notes of the intended lesson 
are put into his hand by the pupil-teacher, will 
be careful to ask how far the lesson is really on 
an absolutely new rule. All lessons, except the 
first, on a given rule, I call lessons of practice ; and 
I distinguish them on the one hand from lessons of 
new work, and on the other from lessons of review, 
which deal with a wider range of recapitulation, and 
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in a more niLscellaneous manner. Not that there is 
not a certain amount of theory to be ioculcated in 
lessons of practice. The reasons for every process 
should be constantly kept before the children's 
minds whenever working arithmetic But that 
practice, aud not explanation of theory, ia the main 
object of these lessons of practice. 

41. Second Division : A Lesson of Practice.— 
In inspecting a lesson of new work in arithmetic, 
the inspector will look more to the teacher (according 
to the hints given above, see § 38) than to the 
class. In inspecting a lesson of practice, he will 
almost look more to the class than to its teacher. 
Let us suppose that the lesson is the next lesson 
on the same subject after a lesson of new work. 
The great points now for him to regard are — 

(a). Are copying and prompting absolutely un- 
known ? And does the class work as if they were 
unknown ? That ia, ia each member of the class, to 
the extent of his abilities, self-reliant ? 

(b). Does the teacher sort his class? That is to 
say, does he find out quickly and accurately which 
boys have taken a firm and clear hold of the 
instruction he gave them in the last lesson, which 
have but an infirm grasp of it, and wliich (if any) 
have failed altogether to comprehend it ? 

(c). Does he understand that he ought to ad- 
minister a different treatment to these different 
sections of his class ; to push on the first division, 
and give them more and harder examples, and to 
select some of the best of them in turn to explain 
and drive home the subject to the second division, 
while he himself draws the third division, or worst 
laggards, out upon the floor, and makes another 
eifort with them by way of recapitulation 1 



(rf). Are his examples carefully prepared before- 
hand, and well chosen? Arithmetical examples 
should not be always short, otherwise scholars will 
fail to acquire the valuable habit of patient, and yet 
intelligent, labour, with the mind aU the while fixed 
on a goal. Long examples, as well as short, should 
he sometwies given ; but they should be the excep- 
tion. For everything, except a trial of endurance 
and accuracy, short examples are much more valuable 
than long. And they should be bo chosen as to 
illustrate as many varieties of practical difficulties 
as possible. 

(e). Does he do as much woik as possible orally — 
putting on the worst scholars ia the simpler parts of 
the processes, and making the better scholars keep 
watch to correct them ; encouraging the diligent and 
accurate by marks or placetaking, and endeavouring 
to make the whole lesson as lively and as interesting 
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(/). Does he discourage speed at the expense of 
accuracy, and of neat figures, while encouraging it, 
particularly by meana of abbreviated processes, in , 
the careful 1 

42. Third Division. A Lesson of Beview. — 
The lesson of review in arithmetic combines the 
leading features of the other two lessons. In it the 
teacher has not only to pass over back-work, for the 
purpose of preventing its being forgotten by his 
scholars, but he has the equally important work to 
do of trying to connect the different rules together, 
BO as to show their bearing on one another, and to 
give his scholars a connected view of the science. 
It is in this kind of lesson that the teacher takes 
problems which involve the use and application of i 
several rules, Mid works them through with his j 
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class. This kind of leesori is, of course, from its 
nature, largely catechetical, and is as good a test of 
the teacher's capacities as any. If the lesson which 
the fourth-year pupil-teacher in question is to give 
is a lesson of review, the inspector will look 
particularly to such points as the following, in 
addition to those whieli I have noted in regard to 
the lessons in practice and new work, so far aa they 
are applicable (see § § 38, 41) : 

(a). Are the examples which the teacher gives of 
such a kind as to draw out the intelligenee of the 
chUdreu, and to make them think ; are they, not 
mere mechanical applications of rules, but problems, 
requiring the combined application of several rules, 
such as are met with in every-day life ? 

(6). When the scholars are puzzled by an example, 
does he understand how to help them judiciously ? 
In showing them, for iostance, how to attack a 
problem, does he endeavour to show them some 
general principle, wherewith all similar problems 
may be attacked, and whereby they may be better 
able to help themselves next time they meet with 
such a problem ; or does he only look to helping 
them over the present difficulty ? 

(c). Does he require a fair proportion of the 
work in such a lesson to be done oraUy, and reasons 
for all processes to he regularly and clearly stated? 

43. Time given to these JJessona by the Inspec- 
tor, — 'It is supposed that the arithmetic lesson ia 
designed to last forty-five minutes ; but that the 
inspector can only give it twenty minutes. He 
must, therefore, do, in the ease of this arithmetic 
lesson and of the geography lesson which ia to 
follow it, as it is proposed he should do in the 
case of the reading and writing lessons of the first 
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and Becond year pupil-teachers (see § 21). He 
must pass from one to the other, so as to satisfy 
himself as to the leading parts of each lesson. It 
is seldom that an inspector will have time to hear 
the whole of a lesson completely out. Nor is it 
generally necessary that he should do so. He can 
very soon tell, sufficiently for the purpose not 
only of reporting on the teachers, but also of 
talking over their work afterwards with them 
and with the principal, and of addressing to them, 
or him, words of warning or eni;ouragement, where 
their faults or their merits lie, and what signs 
of ability and painstaking they show. In the 
supposed case of an arithmetic lesson by a fourth- 
year pupil -teacher, followed by a geography lesson 
by a third-year pupil-teacher, the former is the more 
important thing to hear completely, particularly if 
it is a lesson of new work, or of review. In the 
case of a lesson of new work, distributed in the 
mode in which I have suggested (see § 39), the 
inspector, after hearing the opening of the lesson 
(five minutes), and another five minutes of Part 2, 
wiU go to the geography lesson and hear that for 
fifteen minutes, and then will return for the last 
twenty minutes of the arithmetic lesson. 

44. At what stage Fupil-teachera should begin 
Collective Teaching. — Having finished the arith- 
metic lesson of the fourth-year pupil-teacher, or so 
much of it as he finds it necessary or desirable to do 
before going to the geography lesson, the inspector, 
still accompanied by the principal teacher, passes on 
to the geography lesson of the third-year pupil- 
teacher (see § 20). The third year is the year in 
which the eti'ecta of training first begin to be seen 
most markedly ; in which the pupil-teacher begins 
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really to shape ; aud in which collective lessons 
can, generally speaking, first be given with any 
real effect. The schedule to the New Code (see 
Appendix III.), which defines tlie qualifications to 
be required of pupil-teachers during theii- course of 
training, does not define at what stage in their 
apprenticeship they are to begin giving collective 
lessons. So far as it affords any indication at all on 
this point, it would seem rather to point to the 
pupil-teachers not giving such a lesson tiU their fifth 
year. This, however, can hardly be the intention of 
the schedule ; aud perhaps the explanation of the 
matter is, that the term " collective lesson " is there 
used in the sense of " lesson to the whole school " or 
to a division of the whole school ; whereas, I have 
used the term in the sense in which I believe 
it is generally used by teachers and managers of 
elementary schools, viz., that of a lesson in 
which the instruction is addressed broadly to the 
whole class, and is not, as in a reading or writing 
lesson, largely individual. My own practice, when 
acting as an inspector, was to require collective 
lessons in such subjects as geography, grammar, 
and history, for the first time from pupil-teachers 
at the end of the third year. I think that is a good 
practice, and 1 believe that it is not an uncommon 
rule with inspectors. 

45. Inspection of a Geography Lesson.- — To what, 
then, does the inspector particularly look when 
coming to hear the geography lesson of the third- 
year pupil-teacher ? He will of course first of 
all notice his progress in respect of the elemen- 
tary laws of teaching. Having his notes of last 
year in hand, he will see what improvement he has 
made in handling a class ; how far he has corrected 
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the faults wMch were noticed laat year ; whether 
he keeps his place and eontrola the scholars with 
the eye, or moves up and down, or to them, or 
has any other of the gross faults which I have 
mentioned in speaking of candidates and pupil- 
teachers of the first two years (see §§ 18, 21), Nest 
he win notice whether the lesson has been carefully 
prepared; and whether the pupil-teacher has the 
power in a fair degree of attending properly to his 
class and keeping the scholars active, stimulating 
them, rousing them when weary, quieting them when 
boisterous and disorderly, and distributing work 
evenly among them ; and all this while keeping 
the thread of his lesson in hand, not forgetting the 
sequence of its parts, and not dwelling too long on 
the comparatively unimportant parts, or hurrying 
too quickly over the important parts. He will of 
course observe whether he has improved at all in 
his diction since last year, or his fii-st yeai- ; whether 
he speaks in an indistinct or hurried way, or uses 
any vulgarisms, or is at all undignified or trifling. 
When he is satisfied, which he will be in a veiy few 
minutes, on these rudimentary matters, he wUl pass 
on to consider the special value of the lesson, as a 
lesson in geography. And just as it ia nece,?sary to 
have some clear notions of what is grammar as 
taught in our elementary schools, in order to be 
able to judge properly a lesson in grammar, so it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of what is 
geography as taught in our elementary schools, in 
jrder to be able to form a good judgment of a 



46. Divisions of the Subject.— There are two 
distinct subjects taught in schools under the name 
of geography. One ia the study of those con- 



ditions of the earth which are due to nature — 
its shape and motions, its position in the solar 
system, and its relations to the sun, moon, and 
other members of that system ; its climate, and 
principal atmospheric, and other superficial changes 
and conditions ; the phenomena of its surface, such 
as seas, mountains, rivers, lakes, and the other 
natural divisions and formations of land and water ; 
and the like— which is called physical geography. 
The other is the study of those conditions of the 
earth which are due to its inhabitant man — the 
division of its suri'ace into countries, and the 
subdivisions of those countries ; the commercial 
and political relations of those countries to one 
another j the localities where men are most 
aggregated, and the social reasons of such aggrega- 
tions ; the seats of government, industry, learning, 
and education ; the courses and lines of operation 
of commerce ; and the relative progress of the 
inhabitants of different parts of the world in what 
we call civilization— which is called political 
geography. 

Physical geography cornea first of the two, as a 
study for children, not only because it is more 
adapted to youthful minds, is less statistical, 
cultivates thought and reflection more, opens the 
mind more, and {as an instrument of education) is 
less apt to degenerate into mere cram ; but also 
because it is impossible to study political geography 
without some knowledge of physical geogmphy. 
Children ought not to be taught pohtieal geography 
at all, until they have at least a fair grasp of the 
rudiments of physical geography, nor to be taught the 
political geographyof a country or county, until they 
have a good knowledge of its physical geography. 
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In going, therefore, to inspect this lesson in 
geogruphy, the inspector will look carefully at the 
notes handed to him by the pupil-teacher to see 
whether it would appear that the teacher has a clear 
appreciation of the difference between these two 
branches of geography, and whether the lesson 
deals with one or both of these branches ; if both, 
in what proportions or relations ; if one, whether 
that one is physical or political geography. If, on 
looking at the notes, he feels an)' doubt about this, 
he will, in the interval before mentioned (see § 25), 
put a question or two to the pupil-teacher, to ascer- 
tain whether he boa realized how different the two 
branches are, how differently they require to be 
handled, and what a different state of preparation 
they require in the scholars. If he sees that the 
lesson is wholly or mainly on political geography, 
he will inquire how far the children are fitted for 
such a lesson by their previous instruction in 
physical geography. And, if he is not satisfied on 
these points, he will, in a subsequent conversation 
with the principal teacher, point out the importance 
of making political geography wait upon physical, 
and will insist on the relative position, in a school 
course, of these two branches of geography being 
better observed. 

47. Importance of Home Preparation. — The 
next question which he will consider is one of the 
utmost importance, not only in regard to the teach- 
ing of geography, but also to that of history, and 
to a certain though less degree, in the teaching 
also of grammar, in our elementary schools. This 
question is, what preparation are the children 
expected to have made for this lesson by means of 
home work ? All the mere dry matters of feet 



which are required to be acquired by the children 
in a geography or history lesson, should be so 
acquired by them out of school, in readiness for 
the lesson. Except the youngest children who 
cannot be trusted with books out of school, or who 
cannot read easily enough to study such books, 
every child should have a little rudimentary book 
of geography, with coloured maps, a little rudi- 
mentary book of history with dates, and a little 
rudimentary book of English grammar, with 
analysis of sentences, from which it should be 
expected to prepare its home lessons ; and those 
very young or very neglected and ignorant children 
to whom it would be useless to assign home lessons 
should have less time allotted to them in school for 
direct instruction, and should be gradually trained 
to give such spare part of the school time to 
preparation. It is a deplorable waste of teaching 
power, and is ruinous both to teachers and taught, to 
let the teacher's time and vigour be spent in telling 
the children mere rudimentary facts which they can 
gain from a penny text-book. In this important 
matter, as well as in that of marks and place-taking 
(see § 16), our elementary schools will do well 
to take a lesson from our secondary schools. No 
master at Rugby or Marlborough would think of 
wasting his time, degrading his teaching, and 
indulging his scholars in neglect and idleness, by 
occupying his lesson on geography or history with 
telhng them things which they can and should learn 
from an ordinary and accessible text-book. There 
the scholars are expected to get up those mere 
elements out of school, or in special hours of 
preparation; and the business of the master is one 
which pre-supposcs in his scholars an acquaintaxice 
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■witH such rudiments ; it is to teat, illostrate, 
amplify, and give interest to such pre-supposed 
rudimentary knowledge. With every allowance 
for the difference between a boarding-school and a 
day-school, and between the domestic circumstances 
of the rich and of the pooij this is what our 
elementary scliools should likewise aim at. They 
should do so for the sake of the teacher ; because, 
if his powers are lowered down to the mere delivery 
of theae dry facts, he will have no stimulus to 
read and improve himself for his scholars ; and 
no chance of throwing over their work the charm 
of his superior knowledge, or of his genius. They 
should do so for the sake of the scholars ; because, 
if they are never practised in learning by them- 
selves they wiU never learn well at all ; and because 
their time is wasted and their golden opportunities 
are squandered, when the powers of their teachers 
are not fully called forth and displayed for their 
benefit. And they should do so for the sake 
of the parents ; because nothing will carry the 
civilizing influence of the school more universally 
into the houses of piireuts, into our alleys and street 
doors, than this requirement of home lessons. Day 
schools, with their home preparation aud their place- 
taking at school, have been the two key-notes of 
the great and ancient Scottish system of popular 
education ; and in the hands of able and zealous 
managers, and faithful and judicious teachers, 
these two principles might be made to play a great 
part in the cause of popular education in England. 
The importance of this home-preparation is greater 
in geography and history than in any other subjects ; 
and the inspector will, therefore, if he does not find 
it specified in the notes which the pupil-teacher 
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puts into hia hands, lose no time in inquiring, 
" What (3 id you require them to prepare for this 
lesson ? " And if he finds that no preparation has 
been expected, or that the teacher is wasting hia 
own time and that of the class in telling them things 
which they either have, or ought to have, prepared, 
he will speak seriously with the principal teacher, 
after the inspection, on that matter also. 

48. Use of Blank Maps. — As a part of this 
question of home preparation in geography, the 
inspector will look carefully to see whether the 
school is well fumiehed with blank maps. It 
is impossible to overrate the importance of these 
appliances in an elementary school. In a school 
in which the geography teaching was really well 
done, full maps would seldom be used, except 
in history and reading lessons, and whenevar a 
reference was required to be made. The children, 
or all those at any rate in the upper half of the 
school, "would be expected to get up their fuU maps 
out of school, and would be tested in this knowledge 
by means of the blank maps in the school It is 
an excuse sometimes made for want of such maps, 
that the teachers are expected to draw their own 
blank maps, for purposes of instruction, on the black 
board. This excuse ought not to be accepted. It 
is very right and proper that pupil-teachers should 
be able to draw maps, or detached parts of maps, on 
the black board, for purposes of Olustration, &c. ; 
but it is an undue waste of the pupil-teacher's time 
to require him to draw on the board every map, 
firom which he is to give a lesson in geography, with 
all the details which must be required for such a 
lesson ; and it wiU be found, as a matter of fact, by 
any active and inquisitive manager, that, where the 



only blank maps available are those whicb are 
drawn by the teachers, more lessons in geography 
are given without than with a blank map. I have 
seen in the course of my experience as an inspector, 
and of the inquii-ies which I conducted into 
secondary education for Lord Taunton's Commission, 
every degree of absurdity result from giving 
geography lessons without the use of blank maps. 
The worst absurdity is that which I ha\e witnessed 
in some girls* schools, both secondary and ele- 
mentary, where the teacher sat before the class wifh. 
a large map of England, hung up on an easel, 
and asked the class questions to which they could 
see the answers in print before their eyes. The 
teacher herself, wholly unprepared for her lesson, 
and profoundly ignorant, would nervously scrutinize 
the map between each question, and then, after an 
oppressive interval, she would point to a spot on it, 
in the bottom left-hand corner, and ask " What is 
that ? " The eyes of the front row of girls following 
the pointer saw the word " Start" in a fine bold 
print, and their voices repeating it, were caught up 
in parrot chorus, by the whole clasa And this was 
believed to be a " lesson in geography." A less 
degree of the same absurdity is still, 1 fear, common 
in many schools. A child is selected to point out a 
place on the map, and is called out in front to do il. 
With much labour it disentangles itself from the 
back benches, the whole class watching while it 
comes round to the front The pointer is placed 
in its hand, and it stands before the map searcli- 
ing for the required name. Perhaps it succeeds in 
finding it. Perhaps not. But whether it succeeds 
or fails, the process is equally iminstructive. The 
use of blank maps in a school will at any rate make 
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such miatakea as this on the part of teachera im- 
possible. And, aa I have said, no school ought to 
be without a good supply of them. Every school 
ought also to have a good terrestrial and a good 
celestial globe. Frequent reference to the former, 
ajid an occasional lesson to the older children on 
the latter, are moat important as a means of 
making the instruction in geogi-aphy really culti- 
vating and intelligent. 

49. Geography to be taught with History. — 
Lessons in Political Oeography ought to be con- 
nected with History, and illtistrated as much as 
possible by Anecdote. The great danger of this 
branch of geography is its tendency to degenerate 
into mere lifeless, thoughtless cram, or a mere re- 
pertory and catechism of unmeaning names. It is 
for example very difficult to make English children 
take an intelligent interest in the political geography 
of Ireland. But let the teacher who is to teach the 
geography of Ireland, read for this purpose such 
works aa the account of the Irish campaign in the 
second volume of Oliver Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, by Mr. Carlyle. Let him master the spirit 
and main outlines of the story, and then let him teach 
the political geography of Ireland by way of illuatra- 
tion of the story which he teUa the children. So with 
the geography of any other country. The teacher 
should endeavour to connect hia teaching of it with 
mattera of human and patriotic interest. India 
should be taught by reference to such atirring 
events as the life of Lord Clive and the Bepoy 
Mutiny ; Spain by reference to the Peninsular "War ; 
Australia by unfolding the story of its gradual 
settlement and colonization ; and all parts of England 
by reference to English history. In teaching the 
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children the geography of the county in which they 
live, and of the neighbouring counties, the teacher 
should try to have access to a county history. 
Even if he cannot procure a good county history, 
he can probably extort from his managing com- 
mittee the purchase of a Murray's guide-hook to the 
county, or, at the worst, get the gift of a cast-off 
Post Office Directory. Anything that will help 
him and his staff to avoid mere statistics in their 
geography lessons, to disentangle the important from 
the unimportant details, and to throw a colour of 
human interest over the whole work, should be caught 
at and utilized. Some day, perhaps, we may have a 
good series of school bool^ of reference, and every 
school will have its teachers' library of such books. 
Meantime it is the teacher's duty to search eagerly 
for such materials as he can get, and to uae them 
with ingenuity ; and it is the inspector's duty to 
encourage such resomxe, to help the less ingenious 
or baffled teacher, by suggesting to him new ways 
and means to utilize the third best, where the first 
and second best cannot be attained. Both inspector 
and teacher should make the moat of their materials, 
remembering always that it is the bad workman 
who blames his tools. Meantime as a small but 
practical suggestion, let me recommend every 
teacher, who has not already got it, to get Hughes's 
Geog7-aphy of BfUiah History, and see whether 
the use of such a book as that does not throw a 
new life into the geography lessons, both for teachers 
and scholars. 

50. Summary of Points in a Geography Lesson. 
To sum up. The following are briefly the kind 
of points which the inspector wHl bear in mind 
inspecting a 1 ' 



(1.) Is it a lesson on physical or political geography, 
or both ? K both, in what respective proportions ? 

(2.) What preparation has been made for it by the 
scholars? Are they supplied with the means of 
home preparation for their collective lessons, and 
required to use them ? 

(3.) What preparation has been made for it by the 
teacher ? If it is a lesson on political geography, 
what has he sought out or read for the purpose of 
illustrating his lesson ? 

(4.) Does he use the black board and a blank map ? 

51. Inspection of Singing. — I have now followed 
the inspector in the course of hisinspectionof the boys' 
school to the close of morning school, when the time 
has arrived for him to hear the singing of the school 
and watch the dismissal (see § 20). If the inspector 
is not musical, that is to say, if he has not been so 
endowed by nature and so trained as to be able to 
judge whether children sing in time and in tune, 
taking breath and delivering the voice properly, giving 
the right value to notes, and the right musical pro- 
nunciation to words, and keeping their parts honestly 
and yet concordantly in harmonies ; unless, in short, 
he is at least so much of a musician, as to have a true 
ear, and to have learnt singing, he wiU not propose 
to inspect the singing of the school. A teacher who 
is musical will find out very speedily whether the 
inspector has or has not the requisite musical 
endowments. The older children wiU perceive it, 
and the effect wiU be injurious. To sit and listen 
to school singing and to make no remark upon it, 
or remarks which show want of musical discrimina- 
tion, is worse than useless; it is a waste of the 
inspector's time, and a lessening of his authority. 
No inspector ought to inspect in a subject in which 
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he has not thought more, and does not know aad 
feel more than those whom he inspects. An inspector, 
therefore, who is not quahfied to j udge of the school 
singing will not waste his valuable time by listening 
to it. But every inspector can, if he chooses, do 
something for the cultivation of mu^ic in our schools, 
which will be much more valuable thiin "hearing 
school singing." He can, if he does not already 
possess the requisite knowledge, learn a grammar of 
music, the rudiments of the science ; and when he 
is asked by a teacher to listen to the singing of the 
scholars, he can reply, " No. But I will ask a few 
questions in music." In nine schools out of ten, 
I fear, in England (though not perhaps in Wales), 
this reply will cause dismay. The teacher will 
answer that his scholars sing only by ear. And if 
an unmusical inspector can use his influence to stop 
this unsatisfactory practice, and to introduce the 
proper and only really satisfactory way of teaching 
singing into a school, he wUl, in my opinion, how- 
ever naturally unmusical, have done almost as 
much to advance the knowledge and culture of 
music in England, as he could have done under 
present circumstances if he were himself a musician. 
Whai ice want at present in our elementary schoo la 
ia not 80 much simging by ear, as the power of read- 
ing music and some acquaintance with musical 
science. And this every inspector who will take a 
little trouble can qualify himself to encourage and 
enforce. 

52. Close of the Morning School. — If the 
inspector has not had an opportunity of watch- 
ing a change during the course of the morning's 
inspection, he will make a point of carefully 
watching the dismissal at the close of the morning's 



school. And, when that is over, if he haa any 
reason to think that he will be hurried at the 
close of the day's inspection, he will take that 
opportunity of speaking to the pupil-teachera and 
principal teacher, on the work which the pupil- 
teachera have done in the examination, on theii* 
teaching, paid on the impressions which his inspection 
has, so far, made on his mind. But it will be much 
better, of course, that he should do this at the 
close of the day, when his knowledge will be more 
complete ; and I will therefore defer treating of 
this part of the subject, till I come to the close of 
the day. An interval of at the very least an hour 
is desirable after such a morning's work as that I 
have described, both for the inspector and the 
BchooL And the inspector who intends to do a 
good afternoon's work, will not, if he can help it, 
aJlow it to be shortened, 

53. Inspection of a History Lesson. Import- 
ance of Mome Work. — On the re-assembling 
of the school at two o'clock, the inspector proceeds 
to hear the history lesson of the assistant-master 
(see § 20). This lesson will probably be designed to 
last from forty-five to sixty minutes. But it will 
be sufficient if the inspector gives about thirty 
minutes to it. I have already, in considering the in- 
spection of the geography lesson (see §47), spoken of 
the importance of making the children prepare such 
lessons beforehand. Some teachers, not only in 
elementary schools, but also, I am sorry to say, in 
training colleges, give their history lessons as mere 
lectures, without requiring any preparation for them 
on the part of their hearers. This is a great mistake. 
A history lesson should be largely catechetical. The 
class should be required to prepare beforehand a 



certain portion of an ordinary text-book. Then 

the teacher, having himself carefully read thia 
portion of the book, and having also read in other 
books, and gone to any other available sources 
which will throw light upon that portion, and 
having made careful notes of such researches for 
the purpose of his lesson, will begin his lesson by 
questioning the class on what they ought to have 
prepared. Far from contenting himself with deliver- 
ing to children, who have given no previous thought 
or trouble to the matter, a mere cut-and-dried 
narrative, such as may be found better given in 
any ordinary school history, he will use every 
means in his power to draw this ordinary narrative 
out of the children. By a rapid fire of questions 
distributed throughout the class, and passed down 
to be answered ; by making the children take places 
as they answer successfully, and so creating a keen 
emulation among all the better members of the 
class ; by marking the successful answerexs on the 
results of those places, or on some other method, 
so that the school prizes and rewards may depend 
in a measure on the pains they have taken with 
such lessons during the school term ; by encouraging 
every genuine effort to improve on the part of the 
backward members of bis class, or those whose 
home circumstances are unfavourable to the pre- 
paration of home lessons ; by praising diligence, 
and, if necessary, punishing idleness and confirmed 
indifference, he will endeavour to make the children 
work and think for the lesson beforehand as much 
as possible. It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of this effort on the teacher's part to make 
his class prepare for him out of school. And if I 
have dwelt somewhat persistently upon this matter, 



it is because, while I feel how important it ie, as 
one of the best means of making the elementary 
school a really civilizing inatitution, I fear that it 
ia Taach moru common to neglect this rule of 
having lessons prepared at home, than it ought 
to be. A very great responsibility rests upon 
inspectora and managers of echoola in this genera- 
tion. It is in their power to secure, at all events 
in the case of a vast number of elementary schools, 
throughout the country, that the habit of study 
shall be introduced into the homes of the labouring 
class, by insisting on this method of teaching 
Bubjeets, such as history and geography, which are 
suitable for such home study. If the inspectors 
insist, at their annual inspection, and at their visits 
without notice, that subjects which can be, shall 
be taught in this manner in the schools of their 
districts, and if School Boards and managers of 
voluntary schools support the inspectors in this 
matter, the practice will soon become general, 

54. The Text-book to he learnt hy the Children, 
and amplified by the Teacher. — As he passes cate- 
chetically through the portion of history which his 
class has prepared from the text-book, the teacher 
will lose no opportunity of correcting and ampli- 
fying the brief narrative of the text-book, and 
of bringing out from his stores new details and 
things of interest, which shall breathe a life 
and reality into the subject. Most class text- 
books treat of little but wars and insurrections, 
battles and sieges, and brief characters of kings 
and queens. The teacher will introduce to the 
children's notice, tchile questioning them on what 
they find in their text-book, things Khich they do 
not find there ; the lives, characters and works of 



persona less eonspicuoua than kings and queens ; 
the inventions, tlie arts, and the literature of the 
period ; the social condition of various classes, and 
many other matters which may tend to make the 
cliildran think, and may destroy ignorant prejudices. 
He will dwell particularly on any period of the 
history, or any events, in which the men of the 
county or town in which the school is situated have 
played a prominent part, or in which the town, 
village, or neighbourhood of the school was the scene 
of action ; and will encourage the children, as far as 
possible, to notice carefully the topography of any 
country in which they may find themselves living 
or travelling, and to try and associate its features 
with events which have happened there. But it 
■will not he till he has questioned the children 
thoroughly on the text which they have prepared 
that he will give them anything like a lecture or a 
connected narrative. 

55. Dates must he learnt hy the Children. — 
Besides requiring the children to read over, and, 
as far as possible, to prepare for him the period 
of history on which the lesson is to be, the teacher 
will insist on their learning the leading dates. I 
iim aware that many teachers pooh-pooh dates, and 
maintain that it is a waste of time to make children 
learn them ; but I cannot agree with this view. The 
(.loctrine that dates need not be learnt is a conse- 
quence of the reaction against the old-fashioned 
method of teaching history, which used to be 
])ursued in many schools and families, by making 
the children learn little else than dates. This 
method, of course, was unsatisfactory enough ; but 
the contrary method of not requiring the children 
to learn any dates at all is quite as unsatisfactory. 
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Dates are to the study of history what the multi- 
plicationrtable is to arithmetic. They are an 
essential frame-work on which to build up, and 
keep sustained, all the scholar's historical learning, 
without which much of what he reads and hears 
will always be unmeaning and unfruitful. And 
dates, like the multiplication-table, should be 
acquired in childhood, while the memory is still 
vigorous and retentive. Some system of memoria 
technica for dates, metrical or otherwise, should be 
used in every school in which history is taught, 
and should be frequently recited in the upper part 
of the school just in the same way in which the 
multiplication-table is recited in the lower classes. 

56. Summary of JPoints in a History Lesson. 
— Bearing in mind, then, these general principles 
as applicable to the teaching of history in elemen- 
tary schools, the inspector, in proceeding to hear the 
history lesson of the assistant-master (see § 20), will 
consider, in addition, of course, to those points upon 
which I have already dwelt in speaking of the lessons 
given by the pupil-teachers (see §21), so far as such 
points are applicable to the case of a history lesson, 
such points as the following, viz. : — 

First, whether the lesson is catechetical, or 
merely a lecture. 

Secondly, whether any and what system is adopted 
for making the children well versed in dates. 

Thirdly, whether the children appear to have 
prepared well for the lesson, and whether the results 
of such preparation are well drawn out from them 
by the teacher ; and. 

Fourthly, whether the teacher has carefully pre- 
pared the lesson, and shown resource in such 
preparation. 



And if the assistant-maater was not a pupil- 
teacher in this EHihool, but passed his apprenticeship 
in some other school, the inspectoi' will note care- 
fully any differences which may be observable in 
his manner of teaching, and make them a matter 
of favourable or unfavourable comment to the 
principal teacher when speaking privately to him 
at the close of the day's work. 

57. Close of the Ijispeclion. — The inspector haa 
now, at half-past two, gone through all the 
inspection of the school properly so-called. He 
haa heard and criticized the teaching of the whole 
of the staff of teachers, except the principal 
teacher ; he has noted the discipline and order 
of the school, and, by his observations, combined 
with a study of the log-book, he has made him- 
self acquainted with the whole system pursued 
in the school. He has taken careful notes, which 
he can amplify as soon as he haa leisure, and which 
he can compare with his notes of last year, and 
with those of other schools. By making a pro- 
gramme of proceedings in his own mind he has got 
through the maximum of work with the minimum 
waste of time, and, so far as the business of inspec- 
tion is concerned, he is now in a position to report 
to the Education Department, and to discnss the 
school with the st;ifF. The only part of the work 
of inspection as distinguished from examination, 
which he has not done, is the conference with the 
teachers. There remains, therefore, now, the ex- 
a.mination of the scholars to be effected ; and, on 
the hypothesis with which I started — that, while 
he is engaged in inspecting the boys' school, his 
assistant is examining the girls' school in the ele- 
mentary subjects, and that he will have the next 
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day to give to inspection of the girls* school, while 
his assistant is engaged in examining the boys 
school in elementary subjects — he proceeds next, 
after hearing the lessons of the teachers, to examine 
the school in geography, grammar, and history (see 
Appendix I.), and to conduct so much of the 
examination of the scholars in the upper part of 
the school in the higher subjects (see Appendix II.) 
as there is time for. 

58. Examination of the School in higher sub- 
jects : Advantage of conducting it Orally, — An 
inspector who is thoroughly conversant with these 
subjects (Appendix IL) will generally avoid written 
examinations, and will examine in them orally 
as much as possible ; because he can cover much 
more ground in a much shorter space of time 
by means of an oral than of a written examina- 
tion ; because he can, in an oral examination, have 
the advantage of making the teachers take a 
part in it ; and also because he can, by means of 
an oral examination, set the teachers an example 
of the right course to be pursued in handling 
a subject. But, then, in order to make such an 
oral examination really valuable and effective, the 
inspector should not only possess in himself the 
qualifications for handling a class which he expects 
to find in the teachers, and be in fact himself a good 
practical teacher, but he should also be thoroughly 
conversant with the subjects in which he is to 
examine. It is by no means sufficient that he 
should have such a general knowledge of modern 
geography, English grammar, and English history 
as is ordinarily possessed by an educated English 
gentleman. He should have gone more thoroughly 
into the matter than this. He should not only have 
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read and thought over these subjects for the special 
purpose of examining children in them, but he 
should be well acquainted with the text-hooka 
used by teachers and scholars. It is a rule of 
examination, though often, unfortunately, neglected 
by examiners, that the examiner should have read 
the editions which have been used as text-books by 
the examinee. And the lower the literary status 
of the examinee, and the more elementary his 
knowledge, the more important is it that this rule 
should be observed. It does not, of course, follow 
that, because he knows elementary school text- 
books, the inspector should confine his questions 
strictly within their range, or be guided in his 
examination by their method. On the contrary, if 
he does so, he wdll sacrifice part of his usefulness as 
an inspector. But he should know what their range 
is, and be able, if necessary, to keep within it, in 
order that he may fully understand what it is 
reasonable to expect of the scholars, and what 
should be their range of knowledge if they have 
been fairly diligent, and may thus be able to 
estimate the precise value of the results which he 
obtains in his examination. 

Any inspector who is, by such knowledge of the 
subjects as this, and by his other qualifications, a 
good examiner, will do as much of his examination 
as he can orally, and will resort to written examina- 
tions only under special circumstances. JSe will 
call upon the teacher's to assist him in such oral 
examinations, selecting, for this purpose, those of 
the teachers about whom he has found in the course 
of his inspection that he requires to know more. 
And in the case of the large school which I have 
been supposing (see § 20), he will be very particular 
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to entrust some part of the oral examination to 
the principal teacher, one of whose main duties 
in the school ought to be the reviewing of all 
the classes, and so ascertaining by examination 
how they are progressing. By requiring the prin- 
cipal teacher to conduct part of the examination 
in his presence, the inspector will often be able to 
discover the true cause of a fault in the method of 
instruction pursued in the school, and to speak about 
it to the principal teacher at the close of the day's 
inspection with much more efifect than he otherwise 
could. And if the inspector is a really good examiner, 
the principal teacher will, if he knows that he will be 
required to take part with him in the examination, 
endeavour, in preparation for that ordeal, to work 
himself, his staff, and his scholars, up to the requisite 
standard. Good teachers will always be found 
anxious enough to take part in an oral exainina- 
tion of their scholars. 

The inspector, when conducting an oral examina- 
tion in any of these subjects (see Appendix IL), 
will have it in his power to do much to enforce, 
by the line he takes in his examination, a proper 
method of teaching them in the school. In 
fact, if his advice and exhortations to the teachers 
are to have their full and proper effect, it is 
absolutely necessary that he should be able to 
drive them home by means of his examinations. 
Take, for example, the case of English grammar. 
If the inspector, when examining, say, the third 
standard, in the noun, verb, and adjective, as re- 
quired by the 28th article of the New Code (see 
Appendix L), conducts his examination on the basis 
of the analysis of a simple sentence, and on the sup- 
position that the children will have been taught in 
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some such way as that I have described (see § 29), 
the teachers will be almost forced to abandon their 
defective methods of teaching, and at least to make 
an attempt to follow out the plan which the inspectoi 
considers the best. And so through all the subjects 
— one of the great advantages of oral examination 
in experienced and skilful hands is that it serves to 
indicate to the whole school, in a public and unmis- 
takable manner, the points to which, in the in- 
spector's judgment, their attention should be called 
in respect of their teaching of those subjects, and 
illustrates to them the advantage of the principles 
which the inspector desires to enforce. 

59 Conference with the Teachers. — I have 
now arrived, in my description of the inspection of 
a boys' school, at the close of the day's work, 
when the scholars are dismissed and the inspector 
is left alone with the teachers. And now follows 
what, if the inspector is to be anything more than 
a mere detective of faults, I must regard as one 
of the most important parts of his duties, viz. — 
the duty of calling the whole staff of the school 
before him, and speaking to them respecting the 
impressions which he has formed of the condition 
of the school, and of their work in it. It is in my 
judgment impossible to overrate the importance of 
this interview between the inspector and the school 
staff. The praise which an inspector is then able 
to bestow, and the blame which he feels it necessary 
to give, will have more effect than the communi- 
cations which are made to the managers from 
Whitehall. It is impossible for the inspector to 
embody all the remarks he would wish to make on 
a school in his report to the Department ; and, if 
he could do so, it would be impossible for the 



Department to transmit them to the managers* 
Besides, observations made orally, on the spot, 
while all the events of the inspection are fresh in the 
minds of all the actors, and made immediately to the 
teachers by the inspector, come home to the teachers' 
minds much more strongly than the summary sent 
down by the Department can do. The inspector 
who feels the importance of this part of his duty 
will make a point of not hurrying over it. And 
now that inspectors are able to pay visits to schools 
without notice, there is no reason why it ever should 
be hurried over. If the inspector is pressed for 
time, he can easily find half-an-hour for this duty on 
another day. And, indeed, there will be some 
advantage in his coming back to the school for this 
business on a later day, as he can then have looked 
over the papers which have been worked for him by 
the older scholars, and can therefore speak to the 
teachers on the results of the examination, as well 
as of the inspection. 

60. Inquiry into Instruction of Pupil- Teachers. 
— The inspector will make a point of bringing 
with him the papers which have been worked by 
the pupU-teachers at the collective examination, all 
ready looked over and marked. He wiU read 
from them any answers or parts of answers which 
he has noticed as particularly good or bad ; the good 
for the encouragement of the diligent, and as an 
example of the most practical kind to the rest of 
the staff ; the bad for the purpose of making the 
idle feel ashamed of their idleness or carelessness. 
He will show the papers to the principal teacher, 
and will conunent on them ; pointing out how 
such questions ought to be answered^ and suggesting 
ways of doing better in future. I have known 
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pupil-teachers who were made to bestir themselves 
and take pains with their studies by the fear of 
having to pass through this ordeal, on whom all 
other means of threatening and exhortation had 
failed ; and who, but for this resource, would pro- 
bably have had to be dismissed from the service. 
The inspector will inquire into the time given to 
the instruction of the pupil-teachers, and the place 
and other circumstances ot such instruction; and, 
generally, will investigate anything in respect of 
which the papers suggest to him that improvement 
is required. 

61. Consideration and Discussion of their 
Faults in Teaching. — When he has done with the 
papers of the pupil- teachers he will speak to them 
about their teaching ; ask them to explain anything 
in respect of which there has not been time for 
inquiring during the inspection ; point out to them 
what mistakes they make ; and^ above ally tell 
them what his experience suggests as the best way 
of doing anything which he thinks they do amiss. 
AH such points as those which I have gone through 
in describing the different parts of the process of 
inspection will have been noted by him in his note- 
book, and can be made the subject of most useful 
hints to the teachers. 

62. Consideration of the Condition of the School 
tcith the Principal Teacher. — Lastly, when he has 
finished with the pupil- teachers, the inspector will 
see the principal teacher alone, or in the presence 
of managers only ; will tell him plainly what 
defects and what merits he finds in the school ; 
will say how much of such defects he considers 
to be due to neglect or other fault on his part ; and 
will ask him to offer any explanation or excuse 
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he lias to make in palliation of anything that has 
been found seriously amiss. He will encourage him 
to state his special difl&culties, if he has any, and 
to ask advice, if there is any matter in respect of 
which he is puzzled or uninformed. An inspector 
who will take pains to do this part of his work 
with earnestness, and yet with genial good temper 
and impartiality, may form as high a standard, and 
be as severe in his requirements, as he pleases. No 
matter how high his requirements or how severe his 
standard, he will be regarded with respectful affection 
by the teachers in his district ; and will be able to 
feel, when he leaves it, that he has not wholly 
missed his opportunity of doing some good work 
for his country. 
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Table op Specific Sub 



1st 
year. 



2nd 
year. 



Srd 
year. 



1. 



English Literature. 



One hundred lines 
of poetry, got by 
heart, with know- 
ledge of meaning 
and allusions. 

Writing a letter on 
a simple subject. 



Two hundred lines 
of poetry, not be- 
fore brought up, 
repeated ; with 
knowledge of 
meaning and allu- 
sions. 

Writing a para- 
phrase of a pas- 
sage of easy prose. 

Three nundred 
lines of poetry, not 
before brought up, 
repeated ; with 
knowledge of 
meaning and allu- 
sions. 

Writing a letter 
or statement, the 
heads of the topics 
to be given by 
the inspector. 
N.B.— r^ posta- 
ges need not he con- 
tinuous : and no 
passages may be 
brought up which 
have "been Uamt 
for the Standard 
examination. 



2. 

Mathe- 
matics. 



Algebra, 
notation, 
addition, 
subtrac- 
tion, Eu- 
clid, book 
I., prop. 1 
to 16 in- 
clusive. 



Algebra, 
to simple 
equations 
(vnclu- 
8ive)y Eu- 
clid, book 
L 



Algebra, to 
quadra- 
tic equa- 
tions {vn- 
clusive). 
Euclid, 
books I. 
and II. 

Elements 
of mensu- 
ration. 



S. 
Latin. 



Grammar to the 
end of regular 
verbs. 



Irregular verbs and 
First rules of sjm- 
tax. Knowledge 
of Delectus or 
other first Latin 
reading - book. 
Translation of 
simple sentences 
of English (three 
or four words) in- 
to Latin. 

The Latin Gram- 
mar. Cffisar de 
Bello Gallico, 
Book I. Some- 
what longer sen- 
tences to be trans- 
lated from English 
into Latin. 



French. 



Grammar to 
end of regular 
verbs. 

Ten pages of a 
French voca- 
bulary. 



Grammar, and 
translation in- 
to English of 
easy narrative 
sentences. 
Ten pages of 
a French con- 
versation - 
book approved 
by inspector. 

Grammar and 
knowledge of 
some easy 
French book 
approved by 
inspector. 
Translation 
of conversa- 
tional sen- 
tences into 
French. Tole- 
rable cor- 
rectness of 
pronunciation. 



5. 



German. 



Grammar, to 
end of regular 
verbs. 

Ten pages of a 
German voca- 
bulary. 



Grammar, and 
translation in- 
to English of 
easy narrative 
sentences. 
Ten pages of a 
German con- 
versation - 
book approved 
by inspector. 

Grammar, and 
knowledge of 
some easy 
German book 
approved by 
Inspector. 
Trsmslation 
of conversa- 
tional sen- 
tences into 
German. Tole- 
rable cor- 
rectness of 
pronunciation. 



It is intended that the instruction of the scholars in the Science subjects in this Table shall be 
given mainly by experiment and illustration, and in the case of Physical Geography by observation 
of the phenomena presented in their own neighbourhood. If these subjects are taught to children 
by definition and verbal description, instead of by making them exercise their own powers of 
observation, they will be worthless as means of education. 



DIX 11. 

JECTS OF Secular Instruction. 



6. 



Mechanics. 



Eleusentaiy know- 
ledge of the dif- 
ferent states of 
matter, solid, li- 
quid, and gaseous, 
with illustrations 
of compressi- 
bility, elasticity, 
and resistance. 
Measures of 

space, time, and 
velocity. 



Elementary know- 
ledge of force, and 
of the conservation 
of energy. The 
parallelogram of 
forces. General 
notions of gravi- 
tation. 



Elementary know- 
ledge of the me- 
chanical powers. 



7. 

Animal 
Physiology. 



The build 
of the hu- 
man body, 
names 
and posi- 
tions of 
the inter- 
nal organs. 



Circulation 
and respi- 
ration,and 
the broad 
structiu'e 
of the or- 
gans con- 
cerned. 



The organs 
and func- 
tion of 
alimenta- 
tion. The 
properties 
of muscle 
and nerve. 



8. 

Physical 
Geography. 



The nature of a river 
or stream, whence it 
is supplied, and what 
becomes of it. Eva- 
poration and con- 
densation. Bain, 
snow, and hail, dew 
and mist. The at- 
mosphere and its 
composition. Winds. 
An explanation of 
the terms river-ba- 
sin, and water-shed. 
The boundaries of 
the great river-ba- 
sins of England. 

The ocean, its extent 
and divisions, depth, 
saltness and cur- 
rents. Action of 
waves. Sea beaches. 
The phenomena of 
the tides. 



Form and size of the 
earth, and its mo- 
tions. Day and 
night. The seasons 
of the year: how 
they depend upon 
the relative posi- 
tions of the earth 
and sun. Moon's 
dimensions and dis- 
tance, explanation 
of her phases. Ge- 
neral arrangement 
of the pluietary 
system. 



9. 



Botany. 



Characters of the 
root, stem, leaves, 
and parts of the 
flower, illustrated 
by specimens of 
common flowering 
plants. 



Stanctnre of wood, 
bark, and pith. 
Cells and vessels. 
Food of plants 
and manner in 
which a plant 
grows. Functions 
of the root, leaves, 
and diffisrent parts 
of the flower. 

The comparison of 
a fern and a moss 
with s flowering 
plant The forma- 
tion of different 
kinds of fruits. 

The structure of a 
bean and of a 
grain of wheat or 
barley. The phe- 
nomena of germi- 
nation. 



10. 

Domestic 

Economy 

(for Gills). 



Food and its 
preparation. 
Clothing and 
Materials. 



The dwelling ; 
warming, clean- 
ing, and venti- 
lation. 

Wasliiag mate- 
rials and their 
use. 



Rules for health; 
the management . 
of a sick room. 
Cottage income, 
exx>enditure, 
and savings. 



It cannot, therefore, be too strongly impressed on teachers that nothing like learning by rote 
will be accepted as sufficient for a grant, and that the examinations by the inspectors will be 
directed to elicit from the scholars, as fair as possible, in their own language the ideas they Lave 
formed of what they have seen. « 



AP 

Qualifications and Certificates of 



VOr Admi*- 
■luii. 



HMlth.* 



I 

Chatmetor and Oondact. 



N.B.— Ooiiles of all thew CartifloatM ahoold b* 
•niared in the Log Book. 



Knd of lat 
Tear. 



Bnd of 2nd 
Year. 



End of Sxd 
Tear. 



Bnd of 4th 
Year. 



End of Sth 
Year. 



A mtdieal oertlfl- 
date that candidate is 
not enbieot to anj in- 
flrmitj likely to inter- 
fere with profeeeion 
of teacher. 



Certificate from ma- 
nairen that popil- 
teacher ha* not suf- 
fered any failure of 
health likely to inca- 
pacitate for profeeeion 
of teacher. 



Same aa at 
ftnt year. 



end of 



Same as at end of 
first year, together with 
one from a m»dioal 
proctUiontr. 



Same m at end of 
first year. 



Same as at end of 
first year. 



A certificate from ma- 
nagers that the moral 
character of the candi- 
dates and of their homes 
Justifies an expectation 
that the instruction and 
training of the school will 
be seconded by their own 
eflTorts and the example of 
their parents. 



1. Certificate of good con- 
duct from the managers. 

2. Certificate of punc- 
tuality, diligence, obedi- 
raoe, and attention to their 
duties, from the master or 
mistress. 



Same as above . 



Same aa abor* , 



8anM aa above . 



Same aa above . 



* Scrofula, fits, asthma, deafness, great imper- 
fections of the sight or voice, the loss of an eye 
from constitutional disease, or the loss of an arm 
or leg, or the permanent disability of either arm 
or leg, curvature of the spine, hereditary ten- 
dency to insanity, or any constitutional infirmity 
of a disabling nature, is a positive disqualification 
in candidates for the office of pnpil-teacher. 



8. 
Beading and 
Sepetition. 



To read with fiuency, 
ease and expnjaiou. 



To raad as above 



To read as above ; and to 
repeat fifty consecutive 
lines of poetry with Just 
expression and knowledge 
of the meaning. 



To read as above , nnd to 
repeat forty consecutive 
lines of prose. 



To read aa above : and to 
repeat one hundred lines 
of poetry. 



To read as above; and to 
repeat eighty lines of prose. 

K.B. — The pauage* for 
repetition in prote and 
poetry mutt be if a aectUar 
character, and taken from 
tome ttandard EngUth 
writer, approved by Her 
Maietifft intpector. The 
meaning and aUusUmt if 
leell known viUl atone for 
defioieneiet of memory. 



English Otanuc 
and 
Composition. 



To point out the 
speech in a simple s 
and to write from die 
a neat baud, with oor. 
ling and punctuatikn 
sage of simple prose. 

[/n the following ym 
writing, one Une qf la\ 
and one of muM ham 
required.^ 



The noon, verb, ax 
tive. with their relati 
simple sentence; and 
from memory the subi 
a passage of simple pi 
to them with ordina 
i, or a short letter < 



The pronoun, adverb 
position, with their 
in a sentence; and 
from memory the sub 
a passage of simple pi 
to them with ozdinai 
ness, or a short letter. 



The conJonotlon, i 
analysis of sentences 
write full notes of a ] 
a subset selected Iq 
speotor. 



Beeapitulation of tb 
ing exercises ; the mt 
English of the Latin 
tions ; and to write a 
to write from memor} 
stance of a longer paai 
at the end of second y 

Recapitulation of 
ceding exercises ; t 
soineUiiug of the son 
growth of the Rngl 
guage ; and to write ax 
couiposition on som 
subject selected by ] 
Jesty's inspector. 



Female pupil-teachers, before admission, must produce a certificate from the schoolmistress and managers that they 
reasonable compet«ncy aa sempstresses ; and. at the annual examinations, must bring certified specimens of platn 
work to the iiupector, together with a statement from the schoolmistress specifying whether they have been re 
pmctiosl instruction in any othnr kind of domestic industry. The Inspector, at the time of examination, or afteinvan 
obtain the opinion of some competent person upon the merit of the needlework. A paper of questions on domestic ec 
is given to the female candidates for admission to Training Schools at the Christmas examination (Article 91). 

* For detailed information respecting the means of instruction, and the places and times of examination, apply by li 
"The Secretary. Department of Science and Art, South Kensington, London. W." 
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P.iCHARD Clay and Soxs, 

LONDON AND BUNGAY. 



TO MEET THE REQUIBEMENTS OF THE NEW CODB. 

THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. A New Series of Reading 

Books for Standards I. to YI. Edited by A. F. MUBISON, sometime BngliBh 
Master in the Aberdeen Grammar SchooL 



Primer I. ... .... 4 8 pp. .^ 3d. 

Primer II. .m m. 48 pp. ... 8d. 

tiTANDARD 1 92 pp. ... 8d. 

Standard II 1S4 pp. ... 9d. 



Standard IIL ... 178 pp. ... Is. Od. 
Standard IV. ... 182 pp. ... Is. Od. 
Standard V. ... 216 pp. ^ Is. 3d. 
Standard VL ... 228 pp. ... Is. 6d. 



** The reading-books are undergoing a change to accommodate them to the demands 
of the circular of the Lords of the Committee of Council addressed to the inspectors. 
The 'Globe Readers/ from the house of Macmillan and Co., were well known in the 
schools before tbe days of the circular, and they are to be known for the future as the 
* Shorter Globe Readers.' So far as the first and [?econd primers are concerned, and 
the reader for Standard I., no alteration is necessary ; the modification, therefore, is 
made only in the books for Standards from II. to YI. The volumes contain the new 
regulation number of lessons, and they are revised with a view to the fact that tliree 
ditt'erent sets of reading books must be used. The adaptation affords an opening for 
some other changes. There is a less mechanical tone in those earlier lessons in which 
the child's mind is to be trained in orthographical construction ; or, as the author puts 
it ' the formal word-exercises are now released, and the lessons flow with the ease of 
a less restricted vocabulary,* but 'the graduation of diflficulty, though now it becomes 
not quite so obvious, has none the less been careftilly considered.' The lessons flow 
on easily enough, and there is a good deal of variety and interest— and especially of 
fancy and poetic suggestion — in them. At the same time, they are a specially educative 
order of reading books. . . . They are a bright set of readers, full of culture, pure 
tendency, and fine feeling " — School Board Chronicle, 



A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arabella 

Buckley, Author of *'A Short History of Natural Science." With Maps. Globe 
8vo. Ss. 

A JUBILEE BOOK BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGB. 

THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," "Cameos from English History," "A Histoiy 
of France," &c. With a new Portrait of the Queen. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
1«. : cloth binding, U. 6d. 

OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A Short Sketch for Schools. 

By ANNA BUCKLAND. 18mo. 1«. 
The Literary World says :— " An excellent idea has been worthily carried out. The 
boy or girl who reads it carefully will from that time be in a position to take an in- 
telligent interest in national and also in local questions. A very large amount of 
information has been compressed into the 111 pages of the book. The author's plan 
has been to descend from the higher matters of State to the details of Local Government. " 

A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. A. Woods, 

Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. Fcap. 8vo. 2». 6d. 

THE TEACHER. Hints on School Management. A Handbook for 

Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and Pupil Teachers. By J. R.BLAKISTON, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, (Recommended b; the London, Birmingham, and Leicester 

School Boards.) 

" Into a comparatively small book he has crowded a great deal of exceedingly useful 

and sound advice. It is a plain, commonsense book, ftul of hints to the teacher on Uie 

management of his school and his children." — School Board Chronicle. 

ON TEACHING. By Professor Henry Calderwood. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By 

Dr. HERTEL, Municipal Medical Officer. Copenhagen. Translated fh)m tbe Danish 
by C. GoDFRBT SoBENSEN. With Introduction by Sir J. Cbichtom-Brownjb, M.D., 
LL.D., r.B.S. Crown 8vo. 8«. M, 



MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 



MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



A NEW SERIES OF ILLDSTEATED READIKG BOOKS. 

THE GLOBE READERS. 

A. New Series of Readiug Books for Stantlanla I, to VI. 
Selected, Arranged, and Edited by A. F. MuBlSON, 
Sometime English Master at Aberdeen Grammar 
SchooL With Original Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 
3d. 



3d. 



PRIMER I. (48 pp.) . 
PKIMER II. 148 pp.) 
BOOK 1. (96 pp.) . - . 
BOOK U. (136 pp.) - - 

" Among the nnmerons sets Df 



BOOK m. 1232 pp.) . Is. 3d. 
BOOK IV. (328 pp.) . l3. 9d. 
BOOK y. (416 pp.) . . 2a. Od. 
BOOK VI. (448 pp.) . 2b. 6d. 

eadera liefore the pablic the present 

.'BIS honoarably dUtitigaiBbed by the marked Baprrioritj of tta materiala 

atid tba cirsful ability with which th?; imve hma nilapted to ths growing 
capncity of the pupils. The plan of the two Primera ie excellent fca 
fnciJitatiDg the Pbild'a first attempts to read. In the first three following 
btjolts there is uhimiinnca of enterta.iiiiog rcisdiiiK. . , . Better food for 
jbuug minds could hurdlj be found." — The Athentaim. 



SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NEW CODE. 

GLOBE READINGS 

FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 

SCOTT'S (SIB WALTER) 

IsLEi Bf the Mme Editor. Glob* 



COWPEB'S Task: As Epistle 

ToJoiEPH Hilt., Esq. ; Tkukimuh: 



GOLDSMITH'S Vicar 

Onl.lainilh *bT ITufsasor uixisi 

LAMB'S (CHARLES) Tales 

FB"M SHAKSPf.HE. Ed[te(i. "ith 
ITCfaCe, by fiLtRED AT.-iaEB, U.A. 

SCOTTS (SIR WALTER) Lay 

Lativ of the Lake. Edited. »Kh 



The Childrens Garland f^om 

THE B-MT Poets.— a.!l(clai and 
ArrangeJ bj Coventht Pjtmok*. 



TONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)- 



RedeljtTe." Olabe 
MACJIILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN'S 

READING BOOKS. 



BOOK IV. for StanllaH 



Ik VI. !■ flttcA fOi higher Cluimi, «nrl a> an 
■fShniiiKlill: 



'I hill It donoTiy taking an to nJect tkc oitmcta frnm trne EnglHh cliimiM. going unTii 
SCan<lud VL couTBV u CkiUMr, Booker, aod Buon, M well uWoKJSWDrth, HiraiAnr. 



READING BOOKS ON AGBICULTUBE. 

AG'RICULTnTIE, the ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES OF; 

HtSTOEllCA'j HEADERS ADAPTED TO THE) HEW COSB. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

CoLe^B. Oiford. Thfee PartB fll.ibe Svo.' " !•', tid. carh." I. Heaglst to CresBy. 



MACMILLAN'S COPY-BOOKS- 



HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKBEY. With , 

Ari'eiirtli ol BKivoa q«fii by the Ti-Dohem or Uie Nntioiiul M.Oio^l of OHikei 
Complied b, reqi.cBt of Ihr l,cmdon Scliooi Bosrd, By W. B. TtaETHKiEB, AuU 



UACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PRIMERS. 

18mo. Is, each. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

Edited by John Bichabd Gbeen, 
Anthor of ** A Short History of the English People," &c. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Rev. 
B. Morris, LL.D. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EX- 
ERCISES. By R. Morris, M.A, 
LL.D. ; and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S 
PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By John Wetuerell, 
M.A. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

By Professor Nichol. 

PHILOLOGY. J. Peile, M.A. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
R«v. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

CHILDR^.N'S TREASURY 

OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected 
by Proffssor F, T. Palgrave. 
In 2 parts. 

SHAKSPERE. Professor Dow- 
den. 



GREEK LITERATURE. Pre 

fessor Jebb, M.A. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

EUROPE. E. A. Freeman, 
D.O.L., LL.D., With Maps. 

GREECE. C. A. Fyffb, M.A. 
With Five Maps. 

ROME. M. Creighton, M.A. 
With Eleven Maps. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 

J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Illustrated. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 

A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A. Illustrated. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

FRANCE. Charlotte M.YoNGB. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir George 
Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 



SCIENCE. 

Under the Joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 

Stewart. 18mo. Is. each. 



INTRODUnTORY. By T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. 
Roscoe, F.R.S. 

PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 

Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 



PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 

ASTRONOMY. By J. N. 

LOCKYER, F.R.S, 

BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 
C.B., Ix.Cb.I. 

LOGIC. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
F. R. S. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 



MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



